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TWO BANKS—OF THE WORKERS, BY THE WORKERS, AND FOR THE WORKERS 


The banks of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


are organized for service, not for private profit. 








Service to the working man or woman 
Service to the labor movement 
Service to all small and large depositors alike 





Interest at 4% on time deposits. 
Dividends limited to 10%. 
Profits shared with depositors. 
Owned and directed by labor. 
Operated in labor’s interest. 
Managed by competent bankers. 











Tue AMALGAMATED Bank or New York 
The First Labor Bank in New York 





103 EAST 14th STREET 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $300,000. Total Resources, $970,000. 
Half a Million Deposits and 1,300 Depositors on the Opening Day. 


President: R. L. Redheffer Vice-President: Jacob S. Potofsky Cashier: Leroy Peterson 


DIRECTORS: 
August Bellanca, Joseph Gold, Sidney Hillman, F. H. La Guardia, Max Lowenthal, Abraham Miller 
Peter Monat, Jacob S. Potofsky, R. L. Redheffer, Joseph Schlossberg, Murray Weinstein, Max Zaritzky, 
Hyman Blumberg, Chairman. 


THe AMALGAMATED | RUST &SAVINGS BANK 


Chicago’s Labor Bank 
371 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 





Total Resources, $1,750,000. 
Asst. Cashier: A. D. Marimpietri 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000. 
President: R. L. Redheffer Cashier: Ralph Davis 








Please mention The New Republic when writing-to advertisers. 
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BROADCASTING | 


the a of 
HRISTIAN 
LENTURY, 


. E GREATEST JOURNALISTIC FORCE working for social 

and internationalrighteousnesscoming from any press of 
the Christian church, ’"— so writes Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, concerning The Christian Century. “The ablest and 
most influential religious paper in America,’ says the West- 
minster Gazette (London) of this journal of religion. “The 
most discussed religious periodical in America, ’—comes 
from many sources. Thus [he Christian Century is re- 
garded throughout the English speaking world asthe voice | # 
of the awakening social conscience in twentieth century | % 
Christianity. It has taken a unique positionas the journalistic 
common denominator of American Christian leadership. | % 












We are now undertaking a program, for the next thirty | # 
days, of broadcasting the message of The Christian Century 
to ten thousand additional readers—thoughtful church- | # 
men and churchwomen in all communions throughout the | # 
land. Specifically speaking, we have devised a plan which | 3: 
will make it easy for ten thousand people to “tune in” and _ | 
enjoy the stimulating discussion of religion and the inter- | # 
pretation of world events from the Christian point of view, | 3: 
afforded by the weekly issues of The Christian Century. | # 


(See following pages) IR 
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OUR SLOGAN FOR THE SPRING 


Ten Thousand New “Receiving 


THE 


Following its characteristic purpose, 
The Christian Century will soon publish a series 
of notable articles by the leading exponents of 
social Christianity in our American churches. 
Such authoritative and brilliant writers as Pro- 
fessor CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Dr. ALBION 
W. SMALL, Bishop FRANCIS J. McCONNELL. 
Dr. ALVA W. TAYLOR, Dr. SAMUEL 7. 
BATTEN, Professor HARRY F. WARD, Dr. 
A. E. HOLT, Professor ROSS L. FINNEY, and 
others will challenge the pagan motives, false 
ideas, principles and presuppositions of our 
social order with a view to the discovery of a 
truly Christian way of life for modern men. 
Among the questions they will consider are 
these : 


[umne the past year the sub- 
scription list of The Christian 


Century has been fully doubled. 


We desire to cap the season by 


securing 10,000 additional new 
readers during the next thirty days. 
With 10,000 Christian leaders, lay and 
clerical, added to our present far- 
reaching subscription list, there will 
not be a nook or corner of the Ameri- 
can church and of American public 
opinion that will not be influenced by 
the message of this journal of religion. 





SPEAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 








“Wherever | go among men, east and west, I find they 
are org your journal.” CHARLES E. 


J ‘ 

“Here is a journal that puts first things first and leaves 
the petty things far out on the circumference.—PRES. 
W. H. P. FAUNCE, Brown University. 

“I consider The Christian Century the most promising 
journalistic venture in the field of organized religion.’ — 
PROF. HARRY F. WARD. 

“There are some things that a man cannot get along 
without in these days. The Christian Century is one of 
them.”——PRES. OZORA S. DAVIS, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

“The Christian Century is fearlessly sounding forth the 
truth that America in general and the Christian church in 
particular need te hear.”—DR. SHERWOOD EDDY. 

“I want the editor of The Christian Century to know 
that I am back of him with all my power.”—EDWIN 
MARKHAM. 


“The Christian Century is the one publication which 
comes to iny home that gets a oe straight through 











Is Nationalism Compatible with the Principles of Jesus? 

Does a Tariff Violate Christian Ethics? 

Is American Business Christian or Pagan? 

Is the Ownership of Land Property Morally Defensible? 

Is the Ownership of Capital in Itself a Clear Title to 
Income from Capital? 

Does the Earth and its Resources Belong to Those Who 
“Grab First’? 

Is Competition in Business Justifiable from a Christian 
Viewpoint? 

Does the Principle of Competition in Business Realls 
Bring Peace and Prosperity? 

Are Profits the Legitimate First Concern of Industry? 

Is Labor a Commodity? 

Has Labor No Claim Beyond the Agreed Wage? 


























upon its arrival.”—REV. C US WOELFKIN, Fifth Has Religion Anything to Do With Industry? t 
Ave. Baptist Church, New York. Is War Inevitable? 
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No thoughtful person can afford 


to miss this searching and constructive series, 
and we prepose a most attractive plan by 
which you may have The Christian Century 
for one year, beginning now. 


Here is our plan: There 
has been created and set aside 
a substantial Fund to be used to 
supplement subscription remit- 
tances sent in by new subscribers. 
In the lower right and left hand 


corners of these pages you will 
find two cheques drawn on this Fund, 
signed by our ofice manager. They are 
each worth $1.50 in real money, in 
connection with a new annual subscrip- 
tion. By using one of these cheques 
your subscription will cost you only 
$2.50 (ministers, $1.50). If you are 
not already a subscriber, you are here- 
by authorized to make one cheque pay- 
able to yourself and to hand the other 
to some thoughtful friend, layman or 
minister, giving him the same privilege 


Note Carefully : 
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we are extending to you. We take 
particular satisfaction in thus applying 
these complimentary cheques, and we 
hope that you will act promptly in 
order that you may avail yourself of 
this opportunity before the Fund is ex- 
hausted. Note that the complimentary 
cheque must be accompanied by remit- 


tance of $2.50 (or $1.50, if a minister). 


Chiefly remember this: Send subscriptions 
now, and send several, if possible, while 
this very unusual offer obtains ! 





A TYPICAL LETTER 


The Christian Century, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 


It is hard to write you concerning your magazine with- 
out being effusive. My heart fairly leaps on Mondays 
when I see it on my desk. There is hope for the Chris 
tian world if only such leadership as that provided in 
your paper could be extended so as to touch a sufficient 
number of ministers and laymen. 


I am wondering how best to secure a large number of 
subscriptions in the families of our own church and com- 
munity. Please give me the benefit of any experience 
in this matter. Let me know how we can put this thing 
over together. I would give anything if it had only 
been possible to have the assurance that a number of the 
families in our church had read your sterling weekly for 
the last few months. 


Enthusiastically yours, 
JNO. S. CARLILE. 








Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J. 
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“So much the best 
post-war work on 
Britain that it 
stands alone.” 
—WN. Y. Times. 








ENGLAND AFTER 
WAR 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN 
Author of “The Condition of England” 


$2.00 


“Great powers of 
wision, sympathy 
and understanding 
in conjunction with 
a brilliant literary. 
skill.’—The Nation 
(Lendon). 








LIFE OF CHRIST 
By GIOVANNI PAPINI 
Translated by Dorothy Canfield 


Chicago Evening Post: “It is altogether likely that this 
book will become a world classic.” $3.50 


CONTINENTAL STAGECRAFT 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN and R. E. JONES 


A beautifully illustrated book by the foremost writer on 
the problems of the stage. With 8 Color Plates and 32 
Half-Tone Drawings by Mr. Jones. $5.00 


LYRIC FORMS FROM FRANCE 
By HELEN LOUISE COHEN 


“The best antology of French lyric forms in existence.” 
—Chicage Daily News. $2.50 














THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST 
CIVILIZATION 


By BEATRICE and SIDNEY WEBB 


“A remarkable exposure of the unproductiveness and wastefulness of the present system. A remarkably condensed 
and documented charge.”—J. H. Hobson in The Nation. 


WORLD HISTORY 1815-1920 
By EDUARD FUETER 
Translated by Sidney B. Fay 
“Any person who seriously wishes to understand as wel! 


as to know the history of the last hundred years would do 
well to read this book.” —Carl Becker in The New Republic. 


$3. 
WHAT PROHIBITION HAS DONE TO , 
AMERICA 


By FABIAN FRANKLIN 
“A book that every thinking American should read.”— 
N. Y. Times. $1.00 


HUMAN EFFORTS AND HUMAN WANTS 
By LOGAN G. McPHERSON 
Author of “How the World Makes a Living” 
The significance of economic phenomena indisputably 
presented and yet so simply that it will be clear to every- 
one. Published May 3d. $2.50 
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THE AMERICAN RHYTHM 
By MARY AUSTIN 


An important contribution to American scholarship, the 
result of many years of research into the effect of Ameri- 
can environment on the evolution of our poetry. $1.60 


MAINE COAST 
By WILBERT SNOW 
A distinguished volume of poems, depicting the spiritual 
life of a small village on Penobscot Bay. $1.75 
ROAST LEVIATHAN 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Author of “Challenge” and “The New Adam” 
“Restraint which amounts to austerity—richness, both of 
thought and phrase.”—N. Y. Times. $1.75 








“The well-told life 
story of a most re- 
markable American. A 
fascinating narrative.” 


—Boston Herald. 








“‘The most amusing and engrossing biography of recent years.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


BARNUM 


By M. R. WERNER 


Illustrated from old prints. $4.00 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Cc. K. OGDEN, M.A., Editor 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 

By G. E. MOORE 
Editor of “Mind,” author of “Principles in Ethics.” $4.00 


THE MISUSE OF THE MIND 
By KARIN STEPHEN 


Prefatory note by Henri Bergson. $2.00 
THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTION 
By W. WHATELY SMITH $3.50 


TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS 
' By L. WITTGENSTEIN 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell. $3.50 


“Certainly no more 
amusing or genuinely 
American work of biog- 
raphy has appeared 
among us in many a 
long day.” 

—N. Y. Times. 
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RANCE and Germany may be deadlocked, as 

Lord Curzon declares, but they will have to 
find their way out, through peace or war, without 
any help from England under her present govern- 
ment. That government, Lord Curzon implies, 
will do nothing to antagonize Poincaré. That 
might jeopardize the Entente, and “one guiding 
consideration throughout has been that the Entente 
between France and Britain and their allies shall 
not be broken.” England could not intervene 
even through the League, for that might lead to 
the withdrawal of France. Since Britain has to be 
content with the rdle of tail to the French kite, the 
best the British government can do is to urge Ger- 
many to accept terms that would utterly ruin the 
Republic. “If Germany were to make an offer of 
her willingness to pay and to have payment en- 
forced by authorities charged with that duty, and 
if she offered specific guarantees for continued 
payments, an advance might be made.” That 


means, if it means anything, the acceptance of an 
indemnity commission with power to levy taxes, 


and the pledge of specific territories that may be 
annexed by France in the event of German inability 
to pay. The German royalists would like nothing 
better than to see the republican government mak- 
ing such an offer as that. 


“‘WE are profoundly convinced,” Lord Curzon 
says, “that the Entente is the basis of European 
recovery.” Lord Curzon has a good reason for 
putting a high price on the Entente. Nobody 
knows better than he the price Britain has paid 
for it in the Levant, where France, to put the screws 
on her ally, set the Turks up in the business of 
rewriting the Treaty of Sévres. The remnants of 
the Armenian people, and Greece, packed with 
miserable refugees, also know something of the 
price. An arrangement which compels England 
to accept, if only with benevolent neutrality, so 
dangerous an enterprise as the Ruhr invasion, is 
a shaky “basis of European recovery.” If the 
Entente were broken Lord Curzon sees “no limit 
to the chaos and to the perils to the peace of 
Europe.” What limit can he see now, when France 
deliberately courts a new war and England dares 
not protest for fear of destroying the Entente? 
Does not France behave more recklessly than she 
would if England withdrew entirely? If we were 
in the League of Nations, should we find England 
consistently backing France, right or wrong, for 
fear that France would withdraw if she didn’t have 
her way? A good many Americans suspect that 
the League would be a nest of just such pernicious 
liaisons. That is one of the reasons why opposition 
to our joining the League shows no signs of 
abating. 


HOW does American opinion really stand on the 
Ruhr question? Mr. Guthrie, in Paris, tells the 
French that it heartily supports French policy. We 
doubt it. Such evidence as comes to us indicates 
rather that Americans are bored with the whole 
affair. At first they expected something to happen 
immediately. Some believed that at last the Ger- 
mans would be forced into making substantial pay- 
ments. Others feared that the invasion would 
promptly evoke resistance, and Europe would 
again find itself at war. It is now clear to every- 
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body that the French are not collecting their ex- 
penses, and that the Germans have good sense 
enough not to bring massacre upon themselves if 
they can help it. Accordingly the Ruhr is no 
longer news, and the feeling about it runs so slug- 
gishly that nobody can say in which direction the 
current is setting. 


A YEAR ago a beautiful and child-like faith per- 
vaded the nations that armaments could be re- 
duced, perhaps abolished, by simple international 
agreement. Today the difficulties of such a proce- 
dure appear much greater. The famous treaty 
produced by the Washington Conference remains 
unratified by France, which obviously hopes that 
the threat to defeat it will be an effective club with 
which to secure American connivance in her policy 
im wae Ruhr. The South American nations now in 
conference at Santiago, Chile, are also having 
trouble in seeking to put through a similar agree- 
ment among themselves. Chile’s proposal that the 
Latin republics limit their capital ships to 60,000 
tons for the next five years is rejected by Brazil, 
which wants a new battleship. Chile is willing to 
raise the limit to 80,000 tons for Brazil's sake, but 
the Argentine Republic won’t consent because it 
feels Brazil has quite enough ships already; and 
in this deadlock, for the moment, the matter rests. 
It is fairly clear by now that no international pro- 
posal for reduction of armament can be generally 
ratified unless the situation it creates is satisfactory 
to the political group in control in each country; 
and that the burden of military and naval estab- 
lishments on the tax payer is not necessarily a 
decisive factor in shaping the politicians’ plans. 


ALL sorts of things are happening to sugar—all, 
that is, except a reduction in the price. Mr. 
Daugherty, whose invariable remedy for anything 
gone wrong is a government injunction, has filed 
a petition in the U. S. District Court which calls 
the New York sugar exchanges some hard names, 
and seeks by injunction to prohibit dealings in 
futures. The Tariff Board solemnly declares that 
the Fordney-McCumber law is not responsible for 
the present price, though on Mr. Daugherty’s own 
statement the new Cuban rate of 1.76 cents a 
pound is costing the people at least $175,000,000 
a year, or an average of about $7 a family. Rep- 
resentative J. B. Aswell of Lousiana will intro- 
duce in the next session of Congress a bill to “end 
the sugar scandal” by control similar to that in 
the Grain Futures Act, recently upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. Each day some leading Democrat 
issues a statement calling attention to the fact that 
the whole muddle is the result of the Republican 
baseness, stupidity and malevolence; each day we 
get a new estimate of the Cuban crop, varying by 
never less than 250,000 tons from that of the day 
before; and every day the price of sugar goes to 
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a new high level, while the trade experts plead 
with the American housewife not to buy beyond 
her immediate necessities and at the same time 
warn her that twenty cent sugar is in prospect. 


IN short, the government is making the usual 
pathetic exhibition of itself which is always wit. 
nessed when it seeks to interfere with fundamental! 
economic movements. When profiteering exists— 
as is certainly the case with sugar today—it is made 
possible only by a belief, whether true or false, 
that a shortage impends. No action yet taken by the 
government has served to dispel this belief, and the 
widespread publicity only acts to make the path 
of the gouger all the easier. In the long run, the 
present situation will cure itself. If, as the Depart. 
ment of Commerce believes, the present world con. 
sumption of sugar sufficiently outruns production to 
bring about a scarcity in the course of eighteen 
months or two years, the price will rise in spite of 
everything the government can do; Mr. Daugherty 
can no more keep sugar down by injunction than 
he was able to mine coal by means of the same 
panacea. The increased price will be followed by 
increased production which in the long run must 
produce a glut and bring the price down again. 
By the time this has happened, however, it seems 
likely that Mr. Harding and Mr. Daugherty may 
be back in Ohio on the sidelines. The one thing 
the government could do to reduce the price of 
sugar—abolishing the tariff—we may be sure will 
not be done. The American beet and cane sugar 
gentlemen will see to that. 


THE railroads, the Times reports, resent bitterly 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to answer questions on labor and the state of their 
rolling stock. The trouble with those questions is 
that the answers would reveal the whole policy of 
the railways with respect to the shopmen still on 
strike. The railways would have to tell what terms 
of settlement they have offered, what proportion o! 
the men have accepted the terms, what terms the 
men still on strike would accept. The railways 
would also have to tell the names of all detective 
agencies under contract with them to protect their 
property and employees, and the total amounts paid 
to such agencies. To answer such questions, the 
railways protest, would place in the hands of pol- 
ticians and radical labor leaders facts and statistics 
for which they have been clamoring for years. We 
think that in view of the attitude of the public to 
ward the railways, the fewer claims they make to 
the privilege of secrecy the better for them. They 
fought the shopmen, they say, in the interest of the 
public as well as in their own interest. The public 
shared the inconveniences of the struggle, and the 
costs. The public will be greatly interested in the 
information the questions will elicit, and considers 
that it has a right to that information. 
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THE Tariff Commission, after a preliminary 
survey and a conference with the President, may 
investigate tariff schedules on its own initiative. 
Where it acts upon complaint, it may broaden the 
inquiry to take in related subjects. This is the 
President’s decision. It goes far toward making 
the Tariff Commission a body with real powers, 
capable of exerting a significant influence on the 
economic development of the country. 


THE Department of Commerce is no doubt justi- 
fied in warning business against the dangers of 
over-expansion. ‘There is an impressive array of 
facts which proves conclusively that we are push- 
ing at full speed toward a boom, which like all 
other booms will have its revenge in depression. 
But we find difficulty in seeing just how the warn- 
ing can take effect, in the individual case. The 
manufacturer is not working toward expansion in 
general. He is producing as rapidly as he can all 
the goods for which he can see a profitable market. 
Similarly with all other business. There is noth- 
ing unusually risky about the particular transaction 
to cause the business man to proceed with caution. 
It is the collective body of transactions, which no 
individual’s action can affect perceptibly, that is 
risky. Evidently the remedy must be collective, 
if it is to work. Rising rates of interest and of 
wages help to keep production within bounds, but 
experience has shown that these forces operate too 
sluggishly and irregularly to prevent dangerous 
expansion. They could be profitably supplemented 
by unemployment insurance, which would put a tax 
on prosperity for the purpose of easing off the 
distress of depression. 


HOPE springs eternal in the bourgeois breast. 
Its newest flower is a convention, to be held in 
Berne next September, for the purpose of forming 
a worldwide middle class union to resist the en- 
croachments of radicalism of all sorts. The idea 
that the middle class can unionize for its own pro- 
tection seems as immortal as it is wrong. Persons 
most of whom are engaged in non-essential occupa- 
tions (non-essential at least in the sense that the 
community can survive for months or years with- 
out them) and who are themselves the first suffer- 
ers by a disruption of the social machinery, cannot 
hope to insure their survival by the methods of 
labor unionism. Not even control of the govern- 
ment by radicals is needed to bring the middle 
class to the brink of destruction; it is only neces- 
sary to inflate the currency as has been done in 
Germany, Poland, Austria and Russia, to crush 
the white-collar man between the upper and the 
nether millstone. The bourgeoisie i is strong, not 
in its productive but its consumptive capacity; and 
it can wield ten times as much influence organized 
in cooperative purchasing societies as in meaning- 
less imitations of labor unions. 
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Mr. Lasker’s White Elephant 


HAT next in shipping? ‘The subsidy bill 

is clearly dead; so is the attempt to sell the 
ships at government prices to private American 
operators; and no one seems to be taking seriously 
Mr. Harding’s threat that the Shipping Board 
will operate vessels on “eighteen or twenty’’ routes 
on its own account and ruin any shipping man 
foolhardy enough to compete. The ships remain 
where they were—most of them sitting in the 
mud, and the rest being operated at varying losses, 
the size of which cannot be determined because the 
Shipping Board gets most of its repairs at gov- 
ernment yards, and makes no charge for capital 
investment nor, apparently, in some cases for dep 
reciation. However, the total loss is certainly 
at least a million dollars a week. 

In this situation it seems worth while to revert 
to a few fundamental facts which have been lost 
in the cloud of propaganda for and against— 
mostly for—the ship subsidy. It is deplorable that 
the existence of the government fleet should have 
been made the excuse for an attempt to fasten 
the policy of subvention on the country, on the 
ground that only thus could the ships be sold and 
the government loss on upkeep avoided. In fact, 
the two things have no genuine relation to each 
other. 

The world possessed 64,000,000 tons of ocean- 
going vessels in 1922, of which Great Britain 
claimed 19,000,000 tons, the United States 17,- 
000,000, and no other power as much as 4,000,- 
000. Conditions since the war have been too ab- 
normal to give statistics on construction much val- 
idity, but during the four years previous to 1914 
the average annual building was about 3,000,000 
tons. Of America’s 17,000,000 tons, more than 
12,000,000 belong to the government fleet, but it 
is taken for granted that not more than 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 tons of this will ever be used. The 
remainder is unseaworthy, or badly-designed, or 
both. 

Viewed in world terms, therefore, America’s 
fleet is by no means such an unmitigated white 
elephant. Five million tons is less than two 
years’ normal world-requirement. Moreover, the 
shipyards of the maritime nations, except Ger- 
many, have stood idle for nearly two years past, 
so that there is a considerable deficit of ships. 
While America’s fleet would not altogether meet 
this need, since marine architecture advances 
rapidly, and ships wanted are usually of a specified 
type not easily supplied from existing tonnage, 
there is no doubt that with reviving trade our 
vessels will again become salable, which they have 


not been during the world-wide depression. If 
we chose to sell our ships on world markets, at 
prices somewhat less than new construction cost, 
we should probably be able to dispose of the 
5,000,000 tons of “cream” without much trouble; 
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and we might even sell some of the inferior vessels 
at less than replacement cost, but more than the 
junkman pays. 

But no one has seriously considered selling our 
ships on the world market. From first to last, 
Washington has taken it for granted that America 
ought to have a merchant marine, and that this 
is impossible without some sort of subsidiza- 
tion. 

Aside from the purely sentimental appeal— 
“put Old Glory back on the Seven Seas’—two 
reasons are advanced for penalizing ourselves by 
insisting that goods shall go in expensive American 
ships rather than cheap foreign ships. The ‘first 
of these is the military argument. After the Wash- 
ington conference everyone went about saying that 
since we were “scrapping the navy” we needed a 
great fleet of merchant vessels under our flag; and 
it was suggested more or less openly that in this 
way we could violate the moral obligation of the 
armament treaty while maintaining its letter. In 
the whole course of the subsidy discussion, how- 
ever, no one has attempted to bring this argu- 
ment down to earth by finding out what sort of 
merchant ships the navy needs, and how many. 
No one has calculated the number of times in 
each decade such an auxiliary merchant marine 
would probably need to be scrapped and rebuilt 
because of advances in naval science end marine 
architecture. No one has inquired how far, with 
the rapid obsolescence of the battleship and the 
transference of sea warfare into aerial warfare, 
the whole argument may be invalidated in the 
future, however far it may have been true in the 
past. 

The other argument is commercial. It is said 
that with American ships going to all parts of the 
world, the agents of these ships in foreign ports 
would become invaluable allies of American ex- 
porters and importers, drumming up trade, collect- 
ing commercial information, and making them- 
selves useful in a score of other ways. If you 
grant the underlying assumption that America 
ought to have a very large export trade, this is 
indeed a powerful argument; certainly the system 
has worked well for the British. But here again, 
no real inquiry into the facts has been made. Sub- 
sidization has been demanded for ships plying to 
all ports, whereas it is clear that there are some 
regions—Europe, for instance—where the effort 
to aid business through steamship agencies is a 
work of supererogation. Also, no one has con- 
sidered whether better results might not be ob- 
tained by spending some part of a million dollars 
a week in hiring special commercial representatives 
and placing them in the leading ports of South 
America and the Far East, instead of spending a 
whole million a week (or more) to achieve the 
same end through a subsidy. 

Assuming, however, that both the military and 
the commercial arguments are valid, there remains 
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a still more fundamental question on which no gen. 
uine scientific inquiry has ever been made. Is it 2 
fact that ships cannot operate in world trade unde; 
the American flag without subvention? While , 
great cloud of words has been uttered in affirma. 
tion of this point, nearly all of it has been propa. 
ganda from people with an axe to grind. It js 
true that before the war, very few ships were under 
the American flag except in the coastwise trade: 
and American wages and living standards were 
higher than those of the chief maritime nations. 
It is also true, however, that as good an author- 
ity as Captain Robert Dollar believes American 
shipowners need no subsidy today. The Marine 
Engineers’ Association of New York agrees with 
him to the extent of being willing to put $300,000 
of its own money into ships, which the officials de- 
clare they can operate successfully if they can own 
them at a cost of $10 a ton. Moreover, when times 
are good and cargoes outnumber vessels, wages 
and subsistence costs in foreign ships tend 
to approach, if not to equal, American stand- 
ards. 

The election last November clearly showed that 
Mr. Lasker has been making a howling failure in 
his own profession, which is that of advertising 
man. He has never succeeded in “‘selling”’ his idea 
about the necessity for a merchant marine and the 
impossibility of having one without subvention, to 
the American people. He told us we must choose 
between spending $50,000,000 a year on keeping 
the fleet idle, or the same sum on a subsidy. In 
point of fact, these are not the only choices. When 
1921-22, 
ships could not be sold to any one at any reason- 
able price; but with the present revival in 
shipping, the choice which confronts us is quite 
otherwise. We can sell a large part of our usable 
5,000,000 tons on the world market, if we wish 
to; or we can keep the ships under the American 
flag and operate them, if the facts warrant what- 
ever burden of expense to the treasury may be in- 
volved. The people and the Congress, with sound 
judgment, rejected a specious plea for wholesale 
subsidization proposed in a dangerous, bungling 
bill. But if an impartial and scientific investiga- 
tion were conducted to discover (a) whether 4 
subsidy is really necessary, (b) how many ships 
and of what sort our Navy requires as an auxiliary 
force in time of war, (c) whether it is better to 
keep commercial agents abroad as representatives 
of steamship companies or as salaried Government 
employees and (d) to what parts of the world, if 
any, it is desirable to maintain American lines—i! 
this were done, the whole discussion would be li!t- 
ed to an entirely new plane. The New Republic 
believes that the people would accept the re 
sults of such an investigation and would be will: 


° . . - tela. 
ing to translate them into appropriate legisla 


tion. 
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Concessions and the Open 
Door 


E Americans are convinced supporters of 

the “open door’’ principle. To begin with, 
it is one of our few established traditions in inter- 
national affairs. It was formulated in 1899—a 
long time ago, as American history goes—and both 
Republican and Democratic administrations have 
championed it. But beyond that, it looks to us like 
a rule of common fairness which must be universal- 
ly followed if the nations are ever to live in peace. 
We demand for our nationals equal privileges with 
those of any other country in the undeveloped ter- 
ritories of the world that have not yet been re- 
duced to the status of colonies. We do not seek 
exclusive privileges. If China or Persia or Turkey 
wishes to open up new provinces through the con- 
struction of a railway, we ask only that our na- 
tionals shall be adm xed to the bidding, and that 
their bids shall be accepted in case they are the 
most favorable. We do not ask that oil fields or 
ore deposits shall be turned over to us as an act 
of grace, but that we shall be permitted to bid for 
them. We do not want for ourselves any “spheres 
of influence” in which everything comes our way as 
a matter of course; neither are we willing to 
recognize the creation of new spheres of influence 
from which we are excluded. 

But just now the French and the British news- 
papers are warning us that if we back up the 
Chester concession in Asia Minor we shall in effect 
have abandoned the open door principle and 
have set out to create for ourselves a sphere of 
influence. We may, if we choose, evade the issue 
by a nice definition of the kind of support we pro- 
pose to give the concessionaries, if any. Perhaps 
we mean to back up the concessionaries only as we 
back up the American importers who can’t get out 
of the Ruhr the goods they had contracted for. 
That would be very different from the réles played 
by France, Japan and England in their Asiatic 
spheres of influence. 

But the Chester concession raises much more 
fundamental problems. It throws doubt upon the 
reality of the open door principle in a world of 
sweeping concessions. Perhaps we have exaggerat- 
ed its potency for preserving harmony among com- 
peting industrial nations. Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that in the judgment of the Turkish 
government Admiral Chester offered the best bid; 
that a French or a British syndicate could have had 
the concession if it had offered better terms. Grant 
that there is no question of the right of the Turk- 
ish government to offer the concession. Neverthe- 
less, how much of an open door would the rest of 
the world enjoy after the concession had been 
granted? 

Primarily the concession represents a network of 
railways, covering pretty thoroughly the northern 
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part of Asia Minor, to which Imperial Russia 
formerly claimed rights of inheritance when 
Turkey shoyld be broken up. The net would con- 
nect with the Bagdad railway, and at several points 
would reach the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean 
near Alexandretta. From the point of view of 
railway strategy the project is beautifully planned. 
It would hold the upper hand in dealing with the 
Bagdad railway, and with any road the British may 
construct from the Persian Gulf through Mesopo- 
tamia. 

But no railway can be constructed in such terri- 
tory as Asia Minor for the mere profits from 
trafic. Rights of exploitation are essential. And 
these are granted bountifully to the Chester con- 
cessionaries. They receive the mineral rights in 
a strip of twenty kilometers on each side of their 
track, and so far as we can judge the lines have 
been laid out with a view to including within this 
strip about all the mineral wealth of Asia Minor. 
Whatever oil or minerais may be found beyond the 
conceded strip could be worked only by grace ot 
the company which controls transportation. All 
the oil, copper, iron and other produces of this 
region might be shipped direct to America, if the 
concessionaries chose. All the construction mate- 
rials and supplies might be brought directly from 
America. Of course this would not be likely to be 
the case. ‘The concessionaries would wish to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. But 
they would have to draw immense sums of capital 
from America, and there are often conditions at- 
tached to such loans. 

We are not declaiming against this concession as 
a peculiarly injurious specimen of its kind. On the 
contrary, if we may trust the press reports, Turkey 
has taken quite unusual precautions to safeguard 
her national interests, reserving the right of re- 
capture within a reasonable time and prescribing 
regulations designed to protect her people against 
enslavement. There are no end of Asiatic con- 
cessions that are more deserving of condemnation 
than this one. But the fact remains that the na- 
tions of Europe regard this concession with grave 
concern. And we think that the concern is justi- 
fied. 

For the world is passing out of the stage in 
which the competition of nations took the form 
of a struggle for markets. It is entering upon the 
stage of a struggle for raw materials. All the 
industrial nations are hungry for raw materials. 
They have the capacity to work up more iron ore, 
copper, wood, oil, than they can get. The supply 
is not enough to go around, and each nation meas- 
ures anxiously the industrial appetite of the others. 
And all of them view with dismay the Gargantuan 
capacity of the United States. 

The open door offers them no assurance. 
Admitting the gazelle and the elephant to the 
hayrack on equal terms is a sorry joke on the 
gazelle. If concessions for the exploitation of 
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limited sources of raw material are to be put up 
to the highest bidder America will get the 
elephant’s share. 

The open door principle needs amplification 
if it is to meet the requirements of justice between 
nations. The natural resources of the non-indus- 
trial nations cannot properly be distributed under 
spheres of influence. They are needed, and under 
the sphere of influence scheme they might fall into 
the hands of nations that have not the capital or 
the enterprise required for their development. 
From the point of view of production the open 
door principle is far more satisfactory. The 
difficulty lies in distribution. 

And for this difficulty there is apparently only 
one adequate solution, and that is that every conces- 
sionary be required to conduct his business in an 
international, not a nationalistic spirit. In the end 
there will have to be systematic arrangements for 
rationing raw materials among the nations, if there 
is to be a society of nations resting on a basis of 
fairness. But pending such an arrangement an 
approximation to fairness could be attained if 
every concessionary were required to refrain from 
all nationalistic discrimination. If an American 
secures a concession he has a right to the profits of 
promotion. But let him give all the world equal 
opportunity to subscribe the capital, to bid on sup- 
plies and to purchase the product. The richest na- 
tion would get more than its share, even under such 
conditions, but the poorer nations would not find 
their poverty aggravated by the danger of absolute 
exclusion. 


The Legal Right to Starve 


ISS WILLIE A. LYONS of Washington 

was twenty-one years old and had a satis- 
factory job, running an elevator in the Congress 
Hall Hotel. She got $35 a month and two meals 
a day; the work was light, the hours short, the 
place clean and respectable. The Minimum Wage 
Board of Washington decided that such wages 
were not enough to keep a woman strong and de- 
cent, and as the Congress Hall Hotel Company 
was unwilling to pay her more, Miss Lyons lost 
her job. By this she felt wronged, and five of the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court held that she 
might have her place back at her old wages, despite 
the powers of the Board. 

Nobody asserts that an individual may choose 
for himself everything that he thinks for his in- 
terest. There are many instances to the contrary, 
even in respect of wage contracts. A workman 
may be prevented from taking his pay in goods, or 
unless calculated in prescribed ways. He may not 
work about unguarded machinery, or. in unhealthy 
or overcrowded factories. Nor may a woman 
work more than a certain number of hours a day 
—and this was supposed to apply equally to men, 
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until the case which has just been decided, which 
may throw some doubt upon it. It would seem that 
the relation between one’s wages and one’s health 
and safety is as direct as that between that health 
and safety and the machinery or factory where 
one works. ‘There appears to be as near a relation 
between one’s welfare and the hours spent at work, 
as between that welfare and those spent at leisure, 
for the quality of that leisure will be determined 
by the wages one takes away from the fac. 
tory. 

Somewhere there must be a principle which 
will determine what things a man may freely choose 
for himself, and what he may not; what Congress 
or the states may, or may not, forbid him in his 
own supposed interest. There will be no dispute, 
we believe, that the courts have professed to leave 
the regulation of such matters to the legislatures 
until they can see no relation between the statute 
and any sane policy which a reasonable person 
might entertain. Entertain, that is, in the sense 
that it contributes to the “health, morals or wel- 
fare,” either of the people at large or of a sub- 
stantial group. While there is a debatable differ- 
ence of opinion, the courts stand aside; they inter- 
vene only in those cases where no one can rational- 
ly support the statute, All agree on the principle; 
the difficulty is in its application. 

As the New Republic pointed out last week, the 
law which deprived Miss Lyons of her job had had 
many forerunners and represented, no doubt, the 
convictions of millions of people. It depended upon 
the belief that a woman might be forced by neces- 
sity to accept wages which could be higher without 
thro~ving her out of her job; that it made for her 
welfare and for the public’s as well, if the resulting 
conditions of her life were more comfortable and 
decent. 

Perhaps that belief is wrong. It is a tangled 
economic question on which men far more ad- 
vised in such matters than a judge can possibly 
be, are not agreed. But it makes not the slightest 
difference whether it is right or wrong, so it be 
tenable, and to deny its tenability is really to be 
unaware of much present-day thinking. The error 
in this decision is therefore one of fact; the court 
asserts that to be beyond the compass of rea- 
sonable belief which reasonable men actually be- 
lieve. 

How does such a mistake occur? It is, we be- 
lieve, from our nearly invincible tendency to think 
that that which is demonstrable to us is equally 
clear to our fellows, and that differences of opin- 
ion are perverse. True, judges are supposed to 
be relatively exempt from this failing, and so 
perhaps they are, but their immunity is at best only 
partial. A man does not get to be a justice of the 
Supreme Court chiefly because he can detach him- 
self from the convictions and prejudices of his class 
or his time. He emerges in large part because he 
has established his position in his community by 
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force of character and by a reputation for in- 
tegrity and strength of will. T hese are high quali- 
ties, but they do not necessarily go along with a 
tolerant acceptance of other men’s opinions. Such 
men are leaders, but they are not accustomed 
patiently to accept opinions which seem to them 
mischievous and deadly. 

Such being apparently the result of experience, 
the real question is whether any way may be de- 
vised by which a closer correspondence can be 
reached between precept and performance than has 
too often existed in this class of case. So it has been 
suggested for example that in declaring laws un- 
constitutional a bare majority of the Supreme 
Court should not be enough. Yet here a distinction 
must be drawn. There are some constitutional 
questions which ought to be decided by a majority. 
We must not forget that our government is a fed- 
eral nation, neither a federation nor an uncon- 
ditional sovereign. Without a final tribunal with 
power to keep in their proper spheres both the 
states and the nation, we should hardly get along 
at all. It would be undesirable to put in the hands 
of a third of the Supreme Court the power to up- 
hold any state statute however it might trench 
upon the nation’s powers, or a federal statute which 
infringed upon the states.’ 

The case of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments is however different. There, as we have 
said, the questions are in their nature essentially 
legislative, as no candid person can doubt who 
reads more than a little of the opinions. If it be 
the traditional theory of our government that 
courts should not intervene in such matters while 
there is any fair doubt, it would seem to be a rea- 
sonable corollary that a fair doubt arises when 
nine presumably competent men decide as near 
equally as their numbers admit. Of course, it is 
true that their division is not theoretically as to 
whether the law is wise, but as to whether any one 
can think it wise, and if the distinction were al- 
ways observed, trouble would not arise. But it 
appears to us that there has been ample evidence 
that in practice the distinction has not been ob- 
served, and that there is a constant danger of con- 
fusing the two propositions. Practically, therefore, 
we ask whether the actual purpose of the Consti- 
tution might not best be served, if some concession 
to principle were admitted and more than a major- 
ity had to agree that a law had no rational sup- 
port in policy. 

Senator Borah’s resolution if incorporated into 
the Constitution and limited to the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments would have reversed 
most of the critical cases. In so doing it would 
have avoided those strains upon the authority of, 
and confidence in, the Court which have been more 
serious than it ought to be called on to bear. We 
submit that the most practicable, and most con- 
servative, discussion will be along that line. But 
it is dangerous to do nothing. 
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Import Taritts and the Next 
Campaign 


HEN Mr. Fordney wes defending himself 

against the criticism leveled at the Repub- 
lican Tariff Act of September 1922, he blazed out 
with this bit of old-time protective logic. ‘To 
those who believe in flooding our markets with 
cheap foreign goods, closing our mills, throwing 
our labor out of employment and mortgaging our 
farms, while the foreign mills run overtime, for- 
eign farms thrive and labor prospers, this act is, 
as proclaimed by them, ‘infamous’ and ‘outrage- 
ous,’ but to those who believe in American prosper- 
ity, in American institutions and American labor, 
this act is salvation.”” It was the story that he 
and other Republican politicians had learned dur- 
ing the nineties, and undoubtedly it flowed from 
him as easily and naturally under the stress of 
campaign speech-making as perspiration bursts 
from the pores of the political orator. 

Judged from the standpoint of its efficacy as a 
revenue producer, the Fordney tariff is an unquali- 
fied success. It stimulated imports, and therefore 
customs receipts, in September, even before it was 
passed; so that that month showed revenues which 
were twice as large as our average monthly re- 
ceipts for a decade past. In the six months, 
October 1922 to March 1923, inclusive, customs 
receipts totalled $276,113,000, as against $178,- 
597,000 during the corresponding months of the 
previous year. For the twelve months ended June 
1922, customs receipts had been $356,443,000; 
for the twelve months ended June 1921, they were 
$308,564,000. The highest point reached previ- 
ously was in 1910, when customs receipts amount- 
ed to almost $334,000,000. Under the Fordney 
tariff the collections reached two million dollars 
a day in March. For the first twelve days of 
April they averaged over $1,600,000, despite the 
fact that that period includes two Sundays. They 
are still running at almost two million dollars for 
every working day. 

It seems likely, then, that in the first year of its 
operation the Fordney tariff will yield more than 
half a billion of revenue. No other schedule of 
import duties has ever accomplished anything like 
this. But what of its effect upon imports? It ap- 
pears now that our imports for the months from 
January to April 1923, inclusive, will amount to 
more than $1,300,000,000, as against $906,000,- 
000 for the corresponding months of last year. In 
fact, it is altogether likely that when the final 
figures of imports and exports for February and 
March appear, they will show an unfavorable trade 
balance. 

The preliminary figures of imports for January 
stand at $319,000,000. The exports of that 
month were $336,000,000. For February exports 
stood at $307,106,000. In March the preliminary 
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estimates of the government values exports at 
$350,000,000. What the imports were for these 
recent months we do not yet know, but judging 
by the tariff duties collected from importers, they 
were even larger in February than in January, 
while March is far in excess of either month. The 
customs receipts by months since December have 
been as follows: 


December, 1922........ $37,502,000 
a, re 46,346,000 
February, 1923...... 48,311,000 
March, 1923. .........+. 62,172,000 


It seems clear, then, that the tariff has not succeed- 
ed in “protecting the American manufacturer and 
laborer from the flood of cheap foreign goods.” 
On the contrary, America has probably seen its 
first unfavorable trade balance in many years under 
the Fordney tariff. 

This flood of imports is likely to have some 
interesting consequences, both economic and polit- 
ical. From the standpoint of the farmers and all 
others who must market a large part of their prod- 
uct abroad, these consequences will be altogether 
favorable. These imports will put Europe in pos- 
session of purchasing power and so will stimulate 
the effective demand for American exports. They 
should also operate to reduce the price of manu- 
factured goods in our own market. The things 
which the farmer buys should, therefore, ve in a 
more favorable relation to the prices of his prod- 
ucts than they have been in the past few years. 
It would not be at all surprising to see the present 
price advance checked earlier than most analysts 
had expected. For if the present flood of imports 
continues, it will certainly have an effect upon 
prices here. There seems every likelihood, too, 
that the farmer is facing a better price situation 
for his crops this autumn than he has seen for 
some time. One of the effects of this volume of 
imports will be a balance between agricultural 
prices and the price of manufactured goods. 

But more interesting, even if not more impor- 
tant, than these economic results is the probable 
effect of all this upon the legislative problems 
which will confront the next Congress when it 
meets in December. It is already certain that the 
Fordney tariff will be blamed for a large portion 
of our price increase and of the rising cost of liv- 
ing. The complaint over the rise of sugar prices 
will not down. The cost of living will undoubt- 
edly increase materially before next December. 
And the tariff will be blamed for it. So the Re- 
publican majority in Congress will inevitably have 
the tariff issue forced upon its attention by the 
farmers and the laboring classes who see in 
it the most potent cause of the increase in 
prices. 

But if the present volume of imports continues, 
our next Congress is likely to have an entirely 
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new tariff problem on its hands. It is not conceiy- 
able that our American manufacturers will submi: 
to the competition of these foreign imports with- 
out protest. If ever the time-honored Republican 
protective measure was called for, this will seem 
the time to the American manufacturer. Think 
of the Congressmen who will be beset by their 
manufacturing constituents for protection against 
the ruinous foreign competition. It will be a de. 
lightful spectacle to see our friends in Congress 
beset at once by demands for a reduction in the 
tariff in order that the cost of living may be low- 
ered and by a demand for a higher tariff to pro- 
tect the manufacturer from the cheap foreign 
labor. It will be the more embarrassing because 
of the time-honored political rule that the tarif 
must not be tinkered with just before election. |: 
may be possible to put the manufacturers off with 
promises. If this is done, the tariff will be on 
of the main issues in the campaign of 1924. 

The Republican party can, if it wishes, forestal! 
this issue. But to do so it must come out with a 
frank and trenchant analysis of the changed inter- 
national situation which confronts us; and it must 
give up its sentimental twaddle about protecting 
America from Europe. The events of the last 
eight years have worked to produce, quite natural- 
ly, a balance of imports. We have repurchased 
many billions of American securities held abroad 
in 1914; we have loaned Europe another dozen 
billion of new capital. We are now insisting upon 
the payment of principal and interest. Unless we 
take our pay in services rendered to Americans 
travelling abroad, or in ocean transportation, we 
must take imports. The only alternative is to loan 
the annual balances which Europe owes us back to 
her and add them to the amounts which she al- 
ready owes us. There is no telling when the Re- 
publican leaders will wake up to this import 
situation, nor how they will handle it when they 
are aroused from their slumbers. But it would 
seem as though they might save themselves a deal 
of trouble during the next eighteen months if they 
started a campaign of tariff education within their 
own ranks. 
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The Answer to the Railroad Riddle 


HE results of our three years’ experience 

with the Transportation Act were assessed 

in the New Republic of April 4, 1923, as: 
bad earnings, bad service and increasingly bad re- 
lations with labor. The conclusions reached were 
that only radical changes in organization, policies, 
administration and managerial personnel would 
enable our railroads to render the essential service 
needed, for reasonable rates, with reasonable re- 
turns to their owners; and that before the next 
Congress meets the problem should be fully and 
dispassionately discussed, in the hope that public 
opinion may crystallize on some real remedy. The 
following is an attempt to contribute to such dis- 
cussion. Before taking up the problem of prac- 
ticable remedies, however, brief consideration of 
some recent history and a little further analysis of 
the present situation are desirable. 

During the past five years we have tried some 
interesting and instructive experiments. For years, 
railroad managers have contended that the chief 
source of their troubles was that rates were made 
too low by the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
that if the railroads were permitted to raise rates 
as they desired, both owners and users would be 
well served. The unsoundness of this plausible and 
strongly urged contention has now been demon- 
strated, for the managers have been allowed to try 
the experiment. In 1920 the Commission let the 
managers make, in effect, their own rates, and they 
made them admittedly at least as high as the 
trafic will bear. No competent, informed person 
now contends that more revenue can be secured 
by further rate-raising. But, as pointed out in the 
previous article, the net earnings shown were, for 
the years 1920-22, less than half the amount con- 
templated by the Transportation Act. If we pass 
1920, when nothing was earned, the earnings 
shown in 1921 and 1922 averaged less than $700,- 
000,000 a year, or more than $200,000,000 less 
than the “standard return” of federal control— 
based on the average earnings for the three years 
ending June 30, 1917, when the rates were about 
half the average for the past three years. 


A Limit To PossisLe INCOME 


It is fairly plain that, as our railroads are now 
organized and managed, they cannot, on any rates 
that American industry can and will pay, obtain 
money enough to operate and keep up their prop- 
erties and make a fair return to the owners. There 
is a pretty definite and easily reached limit to the 
amount American industry will pay for such trans- 
portation service as our railroads, under their 
present cumbersome and wasteful policy of using 
heavy equipment and operating long and heavy 
trains, are giving us. Less expense, and not more 


revenue from rate-raising, is the only hope for 
our railroad owners. 

Present propaganda, based on a probably short- 
lived period of heavy traffic, with some spots of 
actual, or at any rate apparent, good earnings 
shown, should not disguise the situation. The con- 
ditions we are considering are fundamental and 
persistent. The recently reported plan of the 
railway executives to spend this year from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000,000 on new facilities, rais- 
ing the money mostly on bonds—as obviously it 
must be raised if it is obtainable at all—simply 
shows blind and persistent disregard of the facts 
of controlling importance. It is a program un- 
sound, even reckless. To add another billion to 
debts already about two and a half times the 
dividend-paying stocks will damage stockholders; 
and it will not give us good service. Raising high- 
cost money to spend on high-priced equipment, to 
be used wastefully and inefficiently, may increase 
the profits of railroad supply concerns and of the 
bankers that distribute the securities. 


New ENGLAND MEMORIES 


This announced plan reminds a New Englandet 
of the painful fate of those who put, in perfect 
good faith, $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 into 
the stocks of our chief New England railroad 
companies, on which they are having (in most 
cases for ten years) no return whatever. Invest- 
ors in New England railroads have suffered in, 
say, a dozen years, losses in market value of their 
securities of at least $400,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000: losses due in the main to bad organization, 
and worse management. Their lot may be taken 
as symptomatic of what will happen to railroad 
stockholders throughout the country unless they 
organize and make a radical change in the organ- 
ization and management of their properties. If 
our railroad managers would learn to use what 
facilities they have, efficiently and cooperatively, 
much, probably most, of this proposed expenditure 
would prove to be unnecessary. 

Both recent history and present condition em- 
phatically indicate that unless greatly increased 
economy and efficiency are developed, neither own- 
ers nor users will have any satisfactory status. 
Now the experience of the last five years suggests 
that we: 

(1) Look to unification as the greatest single 
available source of economy. 

(2) Create a new and responsible status for 
labor, under which strikes will be neither desired 
nor lawful. 


First, as to unification: A comparison of the 
financial results of twenty-six months of unified 
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operation under federal control with the results 
during the subsequent thirty-six months of restored 
corporation control shows clearly that enormous 
economies accrued simply from unified control. 
Unified control was undertaken under conditions 
very unfavorable for a showing of economy and 
efliciency: many of the best of both official and 
operating staff were in the war; neither labor nor 
material was available for any except absolutely 
needed extensions and repairs of the railroad 
plant; traffic was badly congested and weather con- 
ditions in the winter of 1918 were unusually bad; 
during about half the federal control period, war 
was flagrant, requiring expensive, expedited move- 
ment of troops, munitions and food supplies; in 
wartime economy is little thought ot—all minds 
are bent on winning the war at whatever cost; 
perhaps most important, the rates during these 
twenty-six months averaged about two-thirds only 
of the rates charged during the subsequent thirty- 
six months of restored corporation control. 
Nevertheless, with all these adverse conditions to 
contend with, our railroad plant, unified, earned 
about $48,000,000 a month as contrasted with 
about $38,000,000 a month during the subsequent 
thirty-six months under disintegrated corporation 
control. 


EXPLANATIONS WHICH Don’t EXPLAIN 


The significance of these figures cannot be 
escaped. Here we have, under vaunted corpora- 
tion management, a slightly larger plant, under 
conditions somewhat more favorable as to official 
and operating staff, rates 50 percent higher—and 
yet the net earnings are about $10,000,000 a 
month less than under a hastily constituted and 
badly handicapped government bureau. 

The enormous unexplained, and apparently in- 
explicable, increase of more than $1,400,000,000 
in expenses in 1920 over 1919 teaches the same 
lesson. Before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, the railroad managers ad- 
duced great masses of explanation that did 
not explain. True, the Labor Board, with the 
practical assent of the railroad managers, in July 
1920 made a wage increase retroactive to May 
Ist, estimated to amount to $600,000,000 a year, 
which would account for about $400,000,000 of 
the 1920 expense increment. But this leaves 
$1,000,000,000 of increased expense, due largely 
probably mainly, to the wastes of disintegrated 
and disintegrating operation of what is now in 
essential nature a single transportation system. 
Except perhaps as to degree, these results are just 
what a student of rail-highway transportation 
would expect. Note a few reasons. 

Every inter-company junction is a point of fric- 
tion, confusion and waste. Cars should have no 
homes: they should be repaired when and where 
they need repair. Empty hauling, in substantial 
amount inevitable, has probably been at least dou- 
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ble what it would be under a unified system. Ex. 
pert engineer evidence was recently given to the 
effect that a unified freight car system would alone 
ground a saving oi $300,000,000 a year—nearly 
$1,000,000 a day. Separate traffic and ticket 
agencies are waste, and competitive solicitation o{ 
freight traffic frequently worse than waste. Freight 
should go on the line that can carry it most econ- 
omically and promptly, which is not always the 
shortest or on the best grades. When the bes: 
routes are used to capacity, it is more economica! 
to divert traffic to existing though less advantage- 
ously conditioned routes than to increase the facili- 
ties along the best routes. Many millions are an- 
nually wasted on publicity, advertising, labor spies, 
lobbyists, lawyers, bankers. Our rail-highways 
are now blocked by all sorts of predatory squatters 
Until the lines are under unified control, we shal! 
have many and frequent spots of expensive traffic 
congestion. The law of increasing returns under 
which our railroad men have been trained tends 
to make every trunk line a gourmand, eating more 
than it can digest. These points are but illustra- 
tive of wastes now running all through the system 

Since Mr. Brandeis about ten years ago stirred 
the country by saying that efficiencies and economies 
were practicable involving a saving of a million 
dollars a day, the revenues (and rates also) have 
about doubled. It is probable that inefficiencies 
and wastes are proportionately larger today than 
ten years ago, and that, properly organized, 
equipped and run, our rail lines could give us bet- 
ter service at a cost of $2,000,000 a day less than 
the present cost. 

Consolidations into a few large, but competitive 
systems under the Transportation Act would d 
something, but not enough, to meet pres- 
ent financial or transportation needs. Besides 
there is no prospect of any seasonable consolida- 
tions under the wordy and unadapted machinery 
of that Act. Government action under a federal 
charter is absolutely requisite. But the problem 
of unifying is far simpler than is generally as- 
sumed. No expropriation or other valuation pro- 
cedings are needed. Unification is only a big con- 
solidation. Our railroads belong, not to the com- 
panies, which are mere corporation shells holding 
legal title, but to the holders of about ten and 3 
half billions of bonds and perhaps eight billions 
of stock, approximately half dividend-paying and 
half non-dividend-paying. These railroad owners 
as owners, are interested in two things only: (1 
The return on their stocks and bonds; (2) The 
market value of their stocks and bonds, which 's, 
of course, based upon return or the lack of it. 


ORNAMENTAL DIRECTORS 


The executive and financial staffs and those hav- 
ing intimate relations with them—not the real own- 
ers—are the parties chiefly interested in the con- 
tinued life and power of the railroad companies 
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The directors are chiefly ornamental, since the 
Clayton Act prohibited the scandalous interlocking 
directorates through which so many forms of 
polite robbery were consummated. Mostly they 
do not direct; rarely are they large stockholders; 
frequently they are much surprised at the out- 
come of policies to which they have given unwitting 
assent. For present purposes, the important fact 
is that this great railroad plant belongs to the 
bondholders and stockholders, who want safety for 
their investments, and have no interest in con- 
tinued salaries to superfluous and incompetent 
operating staffs, under whom they see their 
properties dissipated through labor troubles fo- 
mented under the guidance of outside and ad- 
verse interests. Unification can easily be attained 
by induced but voluntary trades with these real 
owners. 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


To unify, Congress should create a federal cor- 
poration, with broad charter powers to be exer- 
cised under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This company should be authorized, 
inter alia, to: 

(1) Assume, principal and interest, the bonds 
and other valid debts of the railroad companies, 
but with power in the Commission to eliminate (or 
reduce the cost of) a few bond issues not fairly 
representative of sound values. 

(2) Issue its new 6 percent standard dividend 
stock (or part stock and part company bonds at 
a lower rate of return) in exchange for old stocks, 
on the basis of an annual return not exceeding the 
average of dividends on the old stocks during, say, 
five to ten years past. Thus Pennsylvania stock- 
holders would swap about share for share. 

(3) Exchange its stock (or bonds) for the 
stocks of non-dividend-paying roads for an amount 
at par of the new securities not exceeding the 
value of such old stocks above the debts of such 
railroads, as determined by the Commission. 

(4) The new stock certificates should contain 

a provision authorizing the government at any 
time to take over the stock at par and accrued 
standard dividends, thus providing definite and 
simple machinery for complete expropriation if 
hereafter found desirable. 
_ (5) Of course the usual provisions must be 
included as to dissenting stockholders and for 
transfer of title of the properties to the new cor- 
poration. 

(6) Other obviously necessary legal powers 
need not be detailed. But power to take stock, as 
well as property, by eminent domain, should be in- 
cluded. Compare Offield v. N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. 203 U. S., 372. 

This plan would involve no change noticeable 
by bondholders, except that holders of low-class 
bonds would find them practically all first class. 
But this advantage would cost neither the rate- 
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payer nor the stockholder anything. It would be 
a natural and incidental result of improved organ- 
ization. Indeed, the government might well guar- 
antee all properly outstanding bonds. They bear 
an average interest rate of only about 4/2 percent 
—hardly more than the government has to pay on 
its own bonds. 

Manifestly, stockholders would eagerly exchange 
their present stocks for a standard 6 percent divi- 
dend stock issued by the new company operating 
under a service-at-cost rate mandate. They might 
well be asked to take a somewhat lower rate of 
return, because of the increased assurance of divi- 
dends and consequent improved market value of 
their holdings. Whether the government should 
guarantee, say, 3 or 4 percent of the 6 percent 
standard dividend should be carefully considered. 
Such guarantee should cost the government noth- 
ing, and would enable the new company to obtain 
new capital at a lower rate, and thus in the long 
run help the rate-payer and the general public. 


A New STATvus FOR LABOR 


Unification and financing are not enough. Suc- 
cessful and profitable operation involves the hu- 
man equation. We shall have no adequate and 
economically rendered service until the 2,000,000 
employees, now mostly organized into labor unions, 
are given a new and adequate incentive for loyal, 
uninterrupted and efficient service. Labor as well 
as management is now grossly inefficient. Here 
we must experiment with new methods: the old 
have utterly failed. Witness the strikes of the past 
three years and what they have cost the country 
in general, and the railroad security-holders in 
particular. Why not recognize that the man who 
gives his life to an industry has more interest in 
the orderly and efficient progress of that industry 
than has the absentee stockholder or bondholder; 
that such employee is in a better position and has 
a stronger motive to help select a competent man- 
agerial staff than have the owners who, in practical 
business administration, generally exercise no se- 
lective choice whatsoever? Labor must share in 
the responsibility of management—not as a priv- 
ilege, perhaps not as a right, but as a duty, and 
because other methods have proved unworkable. 

Why not try something along these lines: Let 
management of the unified system be vested in, 
say, fifteen directors, paid reasonable salaries (but 
not the exorbitant salaries now paid many railroad 
presidents ), located in Washington, and authorized 
and required to divide the rail highways into a 
desirable number of effective managerial operat- 
ing units. Local control of operation as complete 
as practicable should be sought. State Public 
Service Commissions should be invested with fed- 
eral functions for local purposes. This may be 
constitutionally done. Compare Levin v. United 
States, 128 Fed. 826; Second Employers’ Liability 
Cases, 223 U.S. 1, 55, 59; “State Commissioners 
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as Regional Federal Commissioners,” in 1920 Re- 
ports of Railroad Commissioners’ Convention, p. 
32; Section 6 of Selective Service Act of 1917. 

These directors should be divided into three 
classes of five each, and chosen for five year terms, 
so arranged that the term of only one of each 
class will expire each year, thus obtaining stability 
of control and management. Five should be 
chosen by the stockholders; five by labor classified 
and with voting powers under rules made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and five ap- 
pointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, 
taken from both political parties, representing 
purely public interests and therefore required to 
have no financial interest in railroad securities. 

Rates should be made, initially, by the railroad 
company, on a service-at-cost basis, that is, ade- 
quate under economical and efficient management 
to pay all operating expenses, including (what is 
now shamelessly disregarded) annual charges by 
units for depreciation and maintenance; fair, and 
only fair and adequate wages; fixed charges, and 
the standard dividend of 6 percent. 


Excess Divipep THREE Ways 


Under this scheme, both stockholders’ and wage- 
earners’ return might well be made to depend in 
some part upon efficient and economical manage- 
ment, by providing that any excess income derived 
in prosperous times should be divided into three 
equal parts; one third as an increased dividend to 
stockholders, not exceeding 7 percent, any balance 
of this third accruing in any year to be put into 
a reserve fund to stabilize dividends in hard times; 
the second third might go as a dividend or other- 
wise for the benefit of labor; and the remaining 
third to the government as a reserve fund against 
any possible claim under its guarantee or to amor- 
tize its present investment in railroads. This ex- 
cess profit plan is suggestive only. The purpose 
is to outline an arrangement under which capital 
and labor shall each have its just proportion of 
the results of efficiency or inefficiency of manage- 
ment and operation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be relegated to its proper function of revising 
rates, as conflicts between community and com- 
munity, and industry and industry are certain to 
arise. To the Commission the shipping public, as 
hitherto, should resort for all rate grievances. 
Commission control over rates would also operate 
as a check against any tendency on the part of the 
company to make rates so high as to cover exorbi- 
tant wages. To relegate the Commission to its 
proper and hitherto, in the main, well performed 
quasi-judicial duty of regulating rates, would end 
the present dangerous tendency of so overloading 
that tribunal with managerial functions, to which 
it is not and cannot be adapted, as to destroy its 
efficiency, as well as public confidence in it. 

The new company might be authorized to make 
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at its own discretion extensions and additions, and 
to issue securities therefor, up to some reasonable 
maximum. Probably large prospective expendi- 
tures should be submitted to the Commission fo; 
its prior approval, substantially as under the pres- 
ent Transportation Act. New railroads might 
be built somewhat as under the Federal Highway 
Act, through a combination .of federal capital with 
local capital. But title to such new rail highways 
should be vested in the federal corporation; we 
should have no recurrence to the present confusion 
of state chartered and federal regulated nationa! 
highways. 

Stated as a generalization, this plan involves 
reorganization by simplification. It contrasts with 
our present chaotic status, which is disorganiza- 
tion through excessive organization. For our 
present rail-highway-carrier system, essentially na. 
tional and single in nature, is made up of about 
200 operating, state-chartered corporations, with 
2,000 to 3,000 holding title to or operating som 
small parts of the so-called system. This system is 
subject to partial regulation by forty-seven Stat 
Public Utility Commissions; its managerial func- 
tions are divided between the companies, the [n- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Labor 
Board. The price of its chief product, transpor- 
tation, is made, maximum and minimum, by the 
Commission. The cost of labor, about 60 percent 
of the gross expense of the product, is practically, 
though not technically, determined by the Labor 
Board. No men, however wise and devoted, 
could produce a good result under such a system 
It offers no fair chance for managerial ability 
There are plenty of faithful, competent men in 
the railroad service who would work efficiently and 
loyally if given the opportunity now denied them 


FUNDAMENTAL POINTS 


The fundamentals of the organization—thus 
sketched in barest outline—are: 

(1) Unification, with operating management 
radiating from the centre outward—the reverse o! 
our present system. 

(2) A status of responsibility for labor under 
which strikes will be made illegal as well as un- 
desired. 


(3) 


(4) Management representing owners, user: 
and operators, owing no allegiance to outsid 
speculative and exploiting interests. 

In important aspects, this plan is analogous ‘0 
that under which the Boston trolley system is now. 
under public management, being rehabilitated, * 
nancially and physically, after it had gone close to 
ruin under a generation of banker management 
much less bad than our present railroad manage 
ment. 

Space forbids any discussion of the question 4 
to whether traffic available for our roads is n° 


Service at cost, with safety for the own- 
ers 
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static, diminishing or only slightly increasing; o: 
competing water transportation subsidized by the 
Panama Canal and by ships built for war purposes 
and later sold at a fraction of their cost; of motor 
transportation, in efiect subsidized by free rights 
of way, built out of public moneys, about $300,- 
000,000 of which are taken by taxes annually out 
of the railroads; of illusions based on past rail- 
road successes growing out of the development of 
new territories opened up for rapid settlement; or 
of the many other radical changes which American 
industry has recently undergone. Enough now to 
note that fundamentally important transportation 
conditions are radically changed and rapidly chang- 
ing. We must face the facts: not mumble out- 
worn creeds. GEORGE W. ANDERSON. 


Patriotic Geographers 


TRANGE are the vicissitudes of Science 
(written with a capital). Only a very few 
years ago our hearts leaped up at the mere thought 
of its countless wonders, while a devoted priest- 
hood burned incense before it night and day. Ex- 
plicitly and implicitly we were told that if we 
would but surrender ourselves to it whole-heartedly 
we should without more ado, by the sole operation 
of its mysterious “laws,” arrive at the perfection 
which had been the dream of the ages. Science 
would replace the religions of the past, alike prod- 
ucts of a dark superstition, and become the uni- 
versal religion of the human race. 

Then came the Great War, a scientific war 
fought with all resources of science. Since then 
we have been assailed by doubts. We have learned 
that science is no end but merely a tool given into 
the hands of men to help them realize their wishes. 
If their wishes are evil, they may with this tremen- 
dous weapon quite conceivably destroy society. At 
the very least they can make use of it to support 
and justify any course of action which they choose 
to champion. In sum, we survivors of the catas- 
trophe of 1914 have learned to regard science for 
what it is, the willing Spirit of the Lamp, which 
man, in the role of Aladdin, calls upon in order 
to realize the plans and purposes which are born 
in the unplumbed depths of his heart. 

One of the minor products of the scientific spirit 
which came to the front within the last fifty years 
goes by the name of Political Geography. This 
division of the sciences enjoys a numerous follow- 
ing at our universities, it has accumulated an abund- 
ant literature, and it has propounded a body of 
“laws” of, it must be confessed, a rather vague and 
hypothetical character. During the war Political 
Geography came decidedly into its own, for its 
devotees in every country of the world began 
feverishly to occupy themselves with the question 
of a durable peace, durable because dictated not 
by the human passions but by purely scientific con- 
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siderations. Promptly every warring government, 
instinctively aware of the propaganda value ot 
science, swept its leading geographers into its 
service with the result that when the war was over 
these groups of experts met at Paris and under the 
command of their diplomatic chiefs wrangled 
across the tables of green baize until they had 
fashioned the scientific masterpieces of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Neuilly, Trianon and Sévres. Such 
at least was the decisive role of the geographical 
experts, if we are to believe what some of them, 
albeit with becoming modesty, have since divulged. 
They would have us think that in those solemn 
Parisian sessions all merely human passions were 
hushed, while the experts, including the awed 
plenipotentiaries in supreme command, bowed their 
heads to receive the message of Science which fell 
like a voice from on high. Unfortunately th:. 
pleasant theory crumbles like a house of cards in 
the. face of the published treaties. ‘They represent, 
as no man in his senses any longer doubts, the 
crystallization of the national purposes of the vic- 
tor powers, and the sole service performed, before 
and after their fabrication by the political geog- 
raphers has been to supply hypocritical argu- 
ments in justification of overwhelming human 
wishes. ‘Though the experts may not always have 
been aware ot it, instead of serving their pet ab- 
straction, Science, they were hitched, like willing 
beasts of burden, to the cart of nationalism. 

A recent sojourn in one of the areas handed over 
by the Paris treaties to a victor state has supplied 
the writer with interesting ocular evidence touching 
the methods of a Political Geography laboring 
with scientific thoroughness for a purely national- 
ist end. The Southern Tyrol, comprising the area 
from the Brenner Pass southward to Salurn and 
inhabitated by a German population of perhaps 
220,000 souls, was handed over to Italy, first be- 
cause Italy was on the winning side, and second 
because the Roman government had had this ter- 
ritory promised it as eventual spoils of war in the 
London treaty of April 1915. No other question 
was involved but that of might. However, as 
might does not constitute a very presentable popu- 
lar argument, the Italian geographers were im- 
mediately mobilized and in very short order had 
manufactured a case for their government which 
they have broadcasted with every refinement of 
modern propaganda. Its leading article is the 
familiar concept of the “natural boundary.” ‘This 
was assumed to lie for Italy at the Brenner Pass 
and the conclusion drawn that if any Germans 
ventured, though it may have been at the dawn of 
history, to cross this sacred line, they did so at 
their peril. 

The Southern Tyrol having been taken over by 
Italy in 1919, it behooved the conquerors to give 
it as rapidly as possible an at least superficially 
Italian aspect. This was not difficult. A horde of 
railroad officials were distributed along the routes 
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of travel, while Italian civil servants, supported by 
a numerous soldiery, took over the functions of 
government. At the larger stations like Bozen, 
Meran and the Brenner, the traveler, judging by 
the language which beats upon his ear, may easily 
be led to conclude that he is on Italian soil. The 
station buildings enforce the impression, for they 
are ablaze with purely Italian advertisements. In 
their assumption of power the victors did not pro- 
ceed harshly. On the contrary, they were, at least 
at first, at considerable’pains to spare the suscepti- 
bilities of the vanquished; and if a prize were to 
be awarded to that country which since the treaties 
became effective has proceeded with the greatest 
humanity in its new possessions, it would undoubt- 
edly have to be awarded to Italy. 

However, bureaucratic transformation always 
goes with every conquest and a certain measure of 
oppression is bound to develop automatically from 
the mere swarming into a new area of a horde of 
foreign officials. Conceding the creditable modera- 
tion laid down in principle by the Italian govern- 
ment, nothing is more certain than the offence which 
it created among the Italian nationalists. Vigor- 
ously organized in the spring of 1920 in the now 
famous Fascio, they resolved by hook or by crook 
to bring the government to heel. And, naturally, 
wily nationalists enlisted Science in the person of 
the political geographers. It is the doctrine of the 
Fascisti that the Southern Tyrol is Italian soil. 
The statement is not arguable, it is an affirmation. 
However, as the habit of argument is still quite 
general in large sections of the world, it devolved 
upon the political geographers to find convincing 
reasons for the nationalist faith. Fascio and Science 
thus formed a partnership which must accept re- 
sponsibility for some monstrous developments. 

In April 1921 occurred the Bozen disturb- 
ances. They were caused by an attack of armed 
Fascisti on a peaceable and unarmed procession 
of peasant delegations from all the neighbor- 
ing valleys in their historic costumes. Not only 
were bones broken and numerous heads cracked 
but the leader of the procession who, hailing trom 
the valley of Andreas Hofer, bore an accidental 
resemblance to that Tyrolean hero, was shot down 
in cold blood. Since then there have been no more 
processions in Bozen, unless it be of the triumphant 
Fascisti, whose shadow lies heavily over the town. 
In September 1922, they presented their most re- 
cent demands in the form of a peremptory order 
to the city council at once to remove the burgo- 
master, who, a man of high courage, had dared to 
look the Fascisti in the eye; and further to intro- 
duce without delay a series of precisely specified 
measures calculated to transform Bozen into a 
bilingual city. Before the threatening gesture of 
the Fascio, the feeble national government prac- 
tically resigned its functions long before its off- 
cial overthrow in the last days of October. In 
consequence Bozen and every other German town 
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is now Fascio-ruled. For the moment there reigns 
throughout the upper Adige valley the peace im- 
posed by terror. ‘hat it can long endure does not 
seem likely. 

For the kind of service with which science warms 
the soup of nationalism a map recently acquired in 
a book-shop of Italian Trent supplies eloquent eyi- 
dence. It is a characteristic work of an excited 
imagination since it sets itself the task of erasing 
from the South Tyrolean landscape every trace o| 
its original German character. As far as possible 
the transformation is effected by the simple device 
of accommodating the German name to the Italian 
tongue. Thus Bozen becomes Bolzano, Meran 
Merano, Bruneck Brunico, and Brenner Brennero. 
So far so good. But a large number of the historic 
names have so tough a German quality that they 
cannot be resolved into the dulcet idiom of Dante 
in this easy manner. For them the patriotic carto- 
grapher has adopted the method of translation. 

Rabenstein becomes Montecorvo, Sprechen- 
stein Pietra Parlante; and Niederdorf, in the pic- 
turesque Pusterthal, Villabassa di Pusterio. Not a 
single one of the famous peaks and valleys has es. 
caped the author’s loving attention, with the result 
that his fiery compatriots may how enjoy a map of 
the Alpine barrier whereon the eye is no longer in- 
sulted by a single German barbarism. Very regret- 
tably some of this patriotic work has an unsys- 
tematic and amateurish look. What, for instance 
is this Monte Assassino in the region of Meran? 
A German map, consulted for enlightenment, indi- 
cates a Nord or Noérderberg, for which in all prob- 
ability the slip-shod patriot reading Mérderberg 
arrived at the ominous name which, unless I great}; 
mistake their calibre, our artless American carto- 
graphers will presently take over and perpetuate 
in all our school-books. The map in question is— 
of course !—the work of a professor, a Dr. Vallard: 
of Milan, and, what is particularly worthy of note, 
bears a date which shows that it was concocted 
more than forty years ago. This would seem to 
prove that the patriotic agitation, aiming at the 
acquisition by Italy of the Southern Tyrol, does 
not date merely from the war. 

But if the Italianization of the place-names may 
now be regarded as accomplished, is it not time to 
begin with the names of persons? It is true Herr 
Huber, Herr Berger, and Herr Unterkirchner will 
not prove quite as accommodating as the patient 
mountains, but that is an added reason for making 
at least a beginning without further delay. In this 
event I shall, on my next visit to the Tyrol, have 
the pleasure of greeting the ample and excellent 
Frau Emma Tiefenbrunner, who recently lookec 
after my material wants in her native village o! 
Sand, under the more pleasing appellation of Sig- 
nora Pozzo Profondo; and Sand, I may reason- 
ably hope, will by that time have been entirely bar- 
ished in favor of the more mellifluent Sabbia. How 
the same Emma’s world-famous dish of Tyrolean 
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Knédel is to be made presentable, I am, with. the 
best will in the world to help on Dr. Vallardi’s 
noble work, at an entire loss to suggest. 

From this record of promising but, after all, 
only partial successes it is certain that the super- 
heated Italian patriots, organized in the Fascio, 


Mr. Burt and the 


CIENTIFIC theories seem to travel in a 
cycle. During the first bull market the in- 
flationists run away with the theory: and 

the whole wide universe becomes an exhibit of the 
Freudian unconscious, or of McDougall’s list of in- 
stincts, or of Watson’s behaviorism, or somebody's 
glands, or the Binet tests. The greater the inflation 
the worse the subsequent and inevitable deflation. 

Mental testing has now clearly passed the peak 
of its pretensions. It is hard to remember today 
that not long ago we were being deeply impressed 
by the talk about the moron majority and the four 
and a half percent minority of “A” men. Although 
impressive names in impressive journals sponsored 
these glib generalizations, their authority has gone, 
leaving a deposit of distrust in the minds of critical 
people. Mental testing in America has been injured 
because it happened to be exploited commercially 
and politically long before honest investigation had 
gone beyond the most tentative experiments. 

In the resulting confusion what we seem to need 
most is to take stock. I do not believe it would 
hurt the psychologists to take stock too, but I have 
in mind particularly the laymen, which includes the 
teacher, the principal, the college president, the 
editor. We need a revaluation which will give us 
some sort of trustworthy notion of how to inter- 
pret the tests. I am inclined to believe that such 
a revaluation has been made by one of the great 
authorities on the subject, and that if his report 
were studied and taken to heart as a model of 
method and temper, mental testing in America 
would free itself from the dangers of foolish 
boasting and obscurantist objection. 

The author of this revaluation is Mr. Cyril 
Burt, psychologist in the Education Officer's De- 
partment of the London County Council. His 
book, which is called Mental and Scholastic 
Tests,* is over four hundred pages long. It has 
all the statistical apparatus any one would desire, 
but it is suffused by a kind of common sense and 
sympathy which has been curiously lacking in the 
more breathless work of the better known Amer- 
ican testers. 

Mr. Burt is himself the author of a revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale. He will, therefore, not 
be accused of congenital hostility to mental testing, 
or of not belonging to the circle of the professional- 
ly elect. He-is not, however, under the primary 


* London, P. S. King & Co., 21s. 
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have not yet realized in the Bozen area their full 
program and that, hand in hand with their carto- 
graphical allies, they will in the future as in the 
past, continue to champion a policy which masks 
an oppressive violence behind a veil of hypocritical 
learning. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Intelligence Tests 


illusion, from which the leading American testers 
suffer, that the same scale is equally valid for all 
children in all parts of the world under all con- 
ditions. That no such universal measure exists he 
proves quite simply by publishing a table showing 
twenty-four different revisions of the original Binet- 
Simon scale. These revisions have to do with the 
selection of tests, and with the decision as to the 
age group in which the individual tests belong. 

One test, for example, is to name four colors. 
In 1909 Binet said this was a test of eight year-old 
intelligence. In 1911 he said it tested seven year- 
old intelligence. Decroly and Degand made it a 
four year-old test, Goddard a seven, Johnston a 
six, Terman a five, Kuhlman a six, Bobertag an 
eight, Burt a five. 

“Of the sixty-five tests,’’ says Mr. Burt (p. 211) 
“only four are assigned to the same age group by 
all investigators. These are without exception 
three-year old tests which have not been scrutinized 
very thoroughly or by very many experimenters. 
With these exceptions, for not one test is there 
complete agreement as to the age to which it 
should be assigned. For eight tests, again mostly 
tests which few investigators have used, the assign- 
ments differ only by one year.” Fifteen tests 
fluctuate over three years, about fifteen over a 
range of four years, fourteen over a range of five, 
three over a range of six years, four a range of 
seven years, one a range of eight, one of nine. 

It is clear, then, that we are far from possessing 
a standard universal scale. What we have at best 
is a variety of scales, adapted to certain kinds of 
children in particular localities. 

Let us now follow Mr. Burt in his discussion 
(p. 175) of the relation between mental ability 
and educational attainments as shown by testing in 
four London schools. On the basis of data, which 
I shall not attempt to reproduce here, Mr. Burt 
reaches the following general conclusions: 


The children who are retarded mentally ap- 
pear still more retarded educationally. 

For those children who in IQ fall but slightly 
below the average, this tendency appears re- 
versed. “There is discernible an effort, and an 
effort by no means sterile, to coax and coach 
these milder dullards to a grade more closely 
fitted to their actual age.” Rarely, however, 
can a child below average intelligence be raised 
much above the average educationally. 
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For children slightly above the average intel- 
ligence, there is a noticeable tendency to depress 
their school work down towards the average of 
their years. The brightest children of all are 
depressed not to the average but below what 
their IQ would seem to entitle them. 

There is thus in a public school “a strong 
disposition to level a child’s school work up or 
down to the common standard for his age.” 


The crucial question now arises whether, as 
American testers have claimed, the child’s ability 
determines his school attainments, or whether his 
school attainments a/so determine his display of 
ability. It is not possible here even to summarize, 
much less to judge, the statistical procedure which 
Mr. Burt employs for unravelling the “network of 
interlacing correlations, correlations with age and 
with class, as well as between tests and [ teachers’ ] 
estimates of intelligence.” But here is the con- 
clusion: 


There can be little doubt that with the Binet-Simon 
Scale a child’s mental age is a measure not only of the 
amount of intelligence with which he is congenitally 
endowed, not only of the plane of intelligence at which 
in the course of life and growth he has eventually ar- 
rived; it is also an index, largely though not perhaps 
mainly, of the mass of scholastic information and skill, 
which in virtue of attendance more or less regular, by 
dint of instruction more or less effective, he has pro- 
gressively accumulated in school. (p. 182) ‘ 


This conservative statement is followed by this 
quantitative analysis: 


Of the gross result [of the tests] one-ninth is at- 
tributable to age, one-third to intellectual development, 
and over one half to school attainment. ... In deter- 
mining the child’s performance in the Binet-Simon scale, 
intelligence can bestow but little more than half the share 
of school, and age but one-third the share of intelligence. 


The meaning of this conclusion is put by Mr. 
Burt in these striking sentences: 


Imagine two children, aged seven and seventeen re- 
spectively, both possessing an intelligence equally nor- 
mal, neither having passed a single hour in school, the 
younger, as a consideration of the tests will show, might 
reach a mental age of six; the older despite ten years 
of seniority, barely that of nine. So barren is growth 
deprived of opportunity. (p. 183) 


These conclusions are not final, of course, but 
they are sufficiently well founded, to throw out of 
court any claim that there exists a universal test 
of native intelligence. If Mr. Burt’s data are cor- 
rectly analyzed, there can be little or no doubt also 
that the I. Q. is a composite measure of native and 
acquired abilities. WALTER LIPPMANN. 


[In next week’s paper Mr. Lippmann will consider Mr. 
Burt’s discussion of the differences in performance with 
the tests of rich and poor children, of boys and girls.— 
Tue Eprrors. ] 
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Our Singing Strength 


It snowed in spring on earth so dry and warm 
The flakes could find no landing place to form. 
Hordes spent themselves to make it wet and cold, 
And still they failed of any lasting hold. 

They made no white impression on the black. 

They disappeared as if earth sent them back. 

Not till from separate flakes they changed at night 
To almost strips and tapes of ragged white 

Did grass and garden round confess it snowed, 
And all go back to winter but the road. 

Next day the scene was piled and puffed and dead. 
The grass lay flattened under one great tread. 
Borne down until the end almost took root, 

The rangey bough anticipated fruit 

With snow-balls cupped in every opening bud. 
The road alone maintained itself in mud, 

Whatever its secret was of greater heat 

From inward fires or brush of passing feet. 


In spring more mortal singers than belong 
To any one place cover us with song. 
Thrush, bluebird, blackbird, sparrow 
Some to go further north to Hudson’s Bay, 

Some that have come too far north back away, 


and robin throng; 


Really a very few to build and stay. 


Now was seen how these liked belated snow. 
The fields had nowhere left for them to go; 
They'd soon exhausted all there was in flying; 
The trees they’d had enough of with once trying 
And setting off their heavy powder load. 

They could find nothing open but the road. 

So there they let their lives be narrowed in 

By thousands the bad weather made akin. 

The road became a channel running flocks 

Of glossy birds like ripples over rocks. 

I drove them underfoot in bits of flight 

That kept the ground, almost disputing right 

Of way with me from apathy of wing, 

A talking twitter all they had to sing. 

A few I must have driven to despair 

Made quick asides, but having done in air 

A whir among white branches great and small 

As in some too much carven marble hall 

Where one false wing beat would have brought down al! 
Came tamely back in front of me the Drover 

To suffer the same driven nightmare over. 

One such storm in a lifetime couldn’t teach them 
That back behind pursuit it couldn’t reach them; 
None flew behind me to be let alone. 


Well, something for a snowstorm to have shown 

The country’s singing strength thus brought together, 

That though repressed and moody with the weather, 

Was none the less there ready to be freed 

And sing the wild flowers up from root and seed. 
Ropert Frost. 
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“Bourgeois” Art in Red Russia 


OSCOW, as one of its papers has re- 
marked, is not only the capital of revolu- 
tionary Russia but of “several epochs at 

once.” This was always true of a country in which 
West met East; it is particularly true now, with the 
old still lingering in the midst of political and 
social novelties which even the West has not ac- 
cepted; and it is nowhere more quaintly reflected, 
perhaps, than in the theatre. For the Russian 
theatre, even more than the church, has swum 
down the tide of revolution almost unchanged. 
People crowded to the ballet—just as airy and 
beautiful as ever—even in the worst days of the 
Terror. And they crowd today to the old plays, 
and applaud humor and pathos based on a society 
which theoretically has ceased to exist! 

low the old persists, was suggested by the re- 
cent visit here of the Moscow players. That this 
serene and superlative beauty should have endured, 
through terror, famine and disease, and in the face 
of every material obstacle, seemed a sort of 
miracle—let alone the incidental miracle of find- 
ing it lifted bodily to America. But just how— 
not precisely miraculous, but droll and amusing— 
was the reverent enthusiasm with which Americans 
received this wandering fragment of the old Rus- 
sia, could only be felt by those who had seen some- 
thing of the new Russia and of its Art Theatre. 

The Art Theatre has come down from the old 
days intact, as might some pleasant manor house, 
preserved for sentiment’s sake, as we preserve Lin- 
coln’s cabin or Mount Vernon. All that which 
seems to us so novel and compelling—the unthea- 
trical manner of Tchehov, the incomparable real- 
ism of the acting—is looked on by the theatrical 
pioneers of present-day Russia as old-fashioned 
and out of date. Perfect in its way, to be sure, 
but only as a sort of museum-piece. And the stuff 
of the plays themselves is held in less esteem— 
even attacked as treason and counter-revolution! 

Take Tchehoy, for example. A foreigner view- 
ing The Three Sisters in Moscow before the revo- 
lution, had the sensation, as I wrote back from 
Russia in 1916, “not so much of getting into a 
play as of getting into Russia. And not merely 
an instant of Russian life, cut out from the rest 
and intensified, but into the whole stream of in- 
fluences, inherited and otherwise, which had pro- 
duced this family and out of which their lives must 
flow. Here it is, one felt at once. This is Rus- 
sia. This is the real thing.” 

Well, and so it was, in a way. It was real and 
it was Russian, but a thin mid-section of Russia, 
somewhere between the frosting of nobility and 
the peasant mass. However much it had to with 
shaping the notions of the rest of the world about 
Russia—and this middle-class intelligentsia had a 


good deal to do with it, inasmuch as it contained 
most of the writers, talkers and artists—it had lit- 
tle to do with the October revolution, and as a class 
and at the moment, is as extinct as the dodo. 
These young ladies who longed for Moscow but 
couldn’t make up their minds how to get there, 
although nothing very real stood in the way; the 
amiable land-owners, frittering their lives away 
while the capable parvenu closed his fist on their 
beloved cherry-garden and prepared to chop it up 
into building-lots—they were not the people to 
make a revolution. They did not know how to hold 
and use power; still less to work their way out of 
the economic slough of despond in which the leaders 
of the October revolution are now floundering. 
And the passivity and morbid brooding which 
are often assumed in the West to be typically Rus- 
sian, largely because the writers through whom 
the West knew Russia were inclined to express 
themselves in these terms, is as little relished by 
the “hard-boiled” politicians and publicists now 
running things in Russia as it ever would have 
been to the most dynamic and up-to-date American 
boosters, not excluding Mr. George F. Babbitt. 


Tchehov, Ostrovsky and Tchaikovsky [so will 
find the Moscow Izvestia saying] are undoubtedly distin 
guished names and have an honored place 
tional Pantheon. But only in Pantheon! For what would 


you say of a man who would all at once begin singing 
funeral march at a wedding feast? And in the years of 
the civil war that was precisely the case with t 

A fiery circle of fronts around us. Furious attacks 
from the White generals. The life of the proletari 
revolution at stake. The entire Soviet nation straining 
every nerve to strike a blow at the black legions. And 
didn’t Tchehov’s gloomy dejectedness, his intelligentsia 
low-spiritedness, as well as Ostrovsky’s bourgeois com- 
monplaces sound exactly like a funeral march at a gay 
revolutionary wedding? 

In the time of civil war the theatre really played a 
counter-revolutionary part by lowering the morale of 
the people in the rear. But at least there was some 
excuse for it then. There was no time to be bothering 
with Crickets on the Hearth [one of the Art Theatre's 
plays] when Denikin was at the gates of Tula. Let 
them go to the devil, we could say then. Let these 
half-hearted intelligentsia hide themselves behind the 
cosy, quiet walls of the academic theatre. There will be 
time to tackle the theatres later on. 

We think that time has come and that at the present 
moment the Cricket on the Hearth is more dangerous 
than all the Denikins on earth. [The writer’s notion. 
I suppose, is that the sentimentalized, “resigned” poverty 
of Dickens is antagonistic tc the Communistic idea of a 
class-conscious, fighting proletariat.] The theatre is the 
most vulnerable spot of our ideological front. Day after 
day, these Wrangels of art poison the good sense and 
spirit of the proletarian and half-proletarian masses, and 
especially those of the youth. 
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If books are unobtainable for the greater part of the 
workers, in the theatre it is quite otherwise. Here 
everything plays on the spectator’s nerves, on his feel- 
ings. ‘The foe creeps on him unawares and the poison 
of bourgeois ideology acts slowly but surely. ... We 
are sorry to say that the greater part of the members 
of our party are but ordinay bourgeois when art is 
concerned. In his last speech at the party conference 
Zinoviev pointed out the importance of struggling 
against the bourgeois ideology that oozes from every 
crack, and emerges sometimes smuggler-like, sometimes 
brazen-facedly, from so-called scientific investigations, 
agricultural monographs, poetry, etc., but he forgot to 
mention the theatre. ... Now, as always, we must 
have a clear and definite plan of ideologic struggle 
against the bourgeois theatre (which has already lived 
its time) and in support of revolutionary beginnings in 


that field. 


I went one evening, in the Volga town of Sara- 
tov, to a performance of Tchehov’s Ivanov. It was 
well done, this picture of an exasperating egoist, 
flapping about neurotically in the meshes of his 
“fate,” but next morning’s dramatic reviewer 
would have none of it. “Our old bourgeois 
‘gentleman's literature,’”’ he said, ‘was full of 
these useless people—Rudin, Onegin and so on— 
little Hamlets, knights for an hour.... We had 
quite enough of them in the old days and were 
very carefully guarded from the other sort, the 
energetic and active.... The City Theatre want- 
ed to show us the tragedy of an individual who 
was a superfluity even among the superfluous. And 
this worthy desire made the very flies die of bore- 
dom, as the artists swam in this sea of dejection 
and trivial tragedy.” 

Various explanations can be given for this access 
of ‘‘tough-mindedness” and resolution in present- 
day Russia. It may even be said that in the strict 
sense of the word it is not Russian at all, but an 
importation. It is there, nevertheless, and at least 
one positive contribution that has been made by 
the revolution. 

There was a celebration one day in the Moscow 
Little Theatre (‘Little only in comparison with 
the bigger Bolshoi Theatre across the square) in 
honor of the fortieth anniversary of the theatrical 
life of the Little Theatre’s principal actor, Prince 
Yuzshin. This theatre is the home of the classical 
Russian domestic drama—Ostrovsky, Gogol, etc. 
—and the style of playing is of the solid, conven- 
tional state theatre sort. Next day the Izvestia 
spoke sarcastically of the “solemn ceremony of 
many hours—long speeches by professors and his- 
torians, scenes of childhood and adolescence evoked 


by old men... .” 


They talked of noble romanticism, the supreme sense 
of poetic inspiration, of the great liberal love of A. I. 
Yuzshin for humanity, of happy talents granted by God’s 
grace, even mentioning the “noble family of Simbatov 
princes.” And not a word of the revolution, of the 
workers’ and peasants’ republic, of the Soviet or prole- 


tariat! 
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On that same day a decree of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars granted the title of “People’s Artist” to 
A. I. Yuzshin. But not a word of this either, at the 
Little Theatre. . . . Turn back to forty years ago. 
Imagine the title of “Court Player of His Imperial 
Majesty” most graciously bestowed by the Emperor, 
With what joy would these people have celebrated, how 
proudly manifest their gratitude before the portrait of 
the Tsar! ... But “Player of the People” does not 
somehow sound so well. ... , 

The singing of God Save the Tsar would have been 
quite appropriate in Theatre Square yesterday. One a! 
most hears the cheers of the old men’s Areopagus, oi 
the whole audience composed, as it was, entirely of 
“gentlemen, of good tone.” Looking at them, it wa: 
quite plain that these people had not really live 
through the year 1917, nor even 1905. They are stil! 
living in an epoch of forty years ago, the anniversary 
of which they are now celebrating. It was not some 
special tendency of “pure art” which was unrolling it 
self there as a living panorama. It was a whole society, 
with its social foundations, views and conditions. |t 
was as if we were transported to another world on 
Wells’s Time Machine. To the Day before Yeste: 
day!... 


Scarcely less bitter would be the aesthetic quar- 
rel of the more “advanced” theatrical enthusiasts 
with the manner of playing and producing, not only 
in the more conventional Little Theatre, but in the 
Art Theatre as well. These new stage theories 
are a story in themselves, too long to go into here, 
but briefly they have a relation to the old theatre 
similar to that which cubism and he more extreme 
sorts of expressionism have to the older styles of 
painting. * The tendency is to get away from any 
imitation of life as most of us understand it and to 
combine lights, design and words into something 
which the spectator swallows whole, so to speak, 
as the untutored ear takes in music. The ultimate 
goal, I presume, would be to do away with words 
altogether. 

The Kamerny Theatre in Moscow makes a sort 
of compromise between the old style and the new 
out-and-outers: anybody can understand their per- 
formances, but the scenery is more or less cubistic, 
the motions of the actors curiously angular and 
statuesque, after the manner of an Egyptian 
frieze. It is heterodox here to be “real’’; every- 
thing must be a bit angular, queer and palpably 
“play.” The young actors of the Kamerny are 
very clever at this sort of thing (it a great haunt 
of the Moscow “flapper’’) and some of their ef- 
fects are interesting and eloquent. But they do 
not, to my notion, touch the mind or heart. Only 
the eye. And the eye wearies of these bizarreries, 
after a time. 

In plays, the revolution has produced little or 
nothing of importance. It could scarcely be other- 
wise. Art is largely emotion recalled and repro- 
duced in tranquillity, and the mere fight for exist- 
ence and the hullabaloo of new ideas has been s° 
intense that people stood about as much chance 
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of writing anything of value as they would while 
shooting down a toboggan slide or tumbling in a 
heavy surf. 

Lunacharsky has written several revolutionary 
plays—one called Cromwell, for instance—but 
nothing that the Russians have done in this field 
has the bite and reality of the speeches and editor- 
ials which go on day after day. The fighters still 
hold the stage. 

I did not see any of Lunacharsky’s longer plays, 
but in one of the provincial cities I saw a one-act 
skit of his into which he tried to put some of the 
Bolshevik ideology. The scene was a hotel bed- 
room in which three persons, an old-time stage 
baron, a conventional stage poet and a young Com- 
munist, found lodging for the night. The baron 
came in first, ordered supper, and soliloquized in 
the easy fashion of a witty, empty-headed man of 
fashion. Then came the poet—long-haired, full 
of words and poses. ‘These two represented the 
futility of the old bourgeoisie. Lastly entered the 
young Communist, in the typical short leather 
jacket, revolver on hip. He was rough, matter-of- 
fact, knew just what he wanted, and in short 
order made himself at home in one of the three 
beds. 

The three had just turned out the lights and 
composed themselves for sleep when there was a 
rustle and a groan and a ghost entered. The terri- 
fied baron and poet fled but the interpid young 
“Bolo” gave a snort, made straight for the ghost, 
grabbed it by the throat and began to shake the 
life out of it. Screams interrupted him, for the 
ghost was a lady, thus given to masquerading and 
amusing herself. Stripped of her black cloak and 
wig, she sank panting on a couch and faced her 
conqueror. Conqueror in more senses than one, 
for in the short dialogue which ensued the beautiful 
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intruder, although plainly of bourgeois origin, 
quickly succumbed to the energetic love-making of 
the young Communist and, as the curtain fell, sank 
contentedly into his arms. Q. E. D. The old 
order are men of straw. The youth, courage, and 
will-to-power of the revolutionary generation are 
invincible! 

Yet even this piece, so plainly written at them, 
did not much interest the audience. They were 
tired, so the local reviewer said, of propaganda; 
tired of satire and talk about politics. They 
wanted to forget (how familiar and un-Russian it 
sounds!); wanted “not controversy but cancans”’ 
(or “jazz,’’ as we should say) and they wanted it 
“not in drops, but in pails full!” 

There is such a thing as race. There is even 
such a thing as the “Slav soul,” although much non- 
sense has been written about it. There is also such 
a thing as peasants who are lazy, backward, slug- 
gish and all the rest of it, not because of some 
unique and ineradicable quality of blood but part- 
ly, at least, because they are mentally, socially and 
politically living in, let us say, the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century rather than the twentieth. There 
is also such a thing as passivity and morbid brood- 
ing on the part of educated people driven in on 
themselves by the cold arbitrariness of an auto- 
cratic government and the comparative lack of op- 
portunity to express themselves in active external 
ways. I do not wish to press a point which can 
easily be pressed too far, but I merely venture the 
suggestion that the more we see of Russians, in 
life and out of books, and under conditions some- 
what resembling our own, the more we shall find 
that Samara and Orenburg are like Des Moines 
and Bismarck, North Dakota, and that the Rus- 
sians are like ourselves. 

ARTHUR RUHL. 


How to Make a College 


HE question is asked again and again in 

connection with our Selective Process 

method of choosing those whom we will 
admit to Dartmouth College whether or not any 
racial distinction is involved. There is not. 

In the autumn of 1922, on an application of 
October 4th, a week after college had opened, and 
after we had rejected one thousand applicants, we 
accepted a Jew because he met our series of tests. 
No Jew has been refused nor will be refused, be- 
cause he is a Jew. There has been no limitation 
by percentage, nor by jockeying of tests. Dean 





* This statement of the educational aims and entrance 
qualifications in force at Dartmouth College was prepared 
by Arthur Gleason after extended discussion of these ques- 
tions with President Ernest Martin Hopkins. 


Earl Gordon Bill, Director of Admissions, pays 
no attention to the name of the applicant, nor to 
the “father’s name,” nor to the “desirable’”’ family 
connection. Last year, before we entered on the 
Selective Process system of granting admissions 
we had twelve Jews in the freshman class. This 
year, with our drastic method of choice, we have 
eleven Jews among the freshmen. That is two per- 
cent of the college community. There is no social 
discrimination. The percentage of Jews is small 
because we are a homogeneous college community 
in a little country town well up in the hills, far 
away from the centres of Jewish population. We 
disregard the racial question. Racial generaliza- 
tions are likely to be the cover for personal dis- 
like. Statistics of racial delinquency are danger- 
ous. Qur Selective Process does not permit our 
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college to be dominated by any sharply-defined 
group in any category; neither old-family New 
Englanders, nor the sons of stockbrokers, nor 
Armenian Christians. ‘The test is individual, in 
relation to a well-rounded college body, which is 
a social cross-section of the country. 

However, it would be the height of smugness 
for us to argue from a situation in which there is 
no problem to the situation of any other college 
which has a problem and is seeking a rational 
method of handling it. There is nothing in the 
whole realm of college administration in which I 
believe more strongly than in the advantage and the 
necessity for the public good that the privately en- 
dowed colleges shall preserve their own individual- 
ities. An individuality is a difficult thing to pre- 
serve. It may be threatened by a sudden influx 
of students from exclusive preparatory schools, or 
it may be threatened by an undue preponderance 
of men from a given restricted area geographi- 
cally, or it may be threatened by obscure condi- 
tions which make an appeal largely to some single 
group in society. If I found Dartmouth subject 
to any such condition, whatever the group, I should 
not hesitate to recommend to its trustees such 
measures as would offset these conditions. 

Standardization is as unfortunate among educa- 
tional institutions as it is among individuals, and 
I believe most strongly that the public good is best 
protected by the maintenance of colleges, each 
studying the problem of education in the light of 
its own special experience and special opportunity. 
And I admire the college more which, operating 
on this basis, offers an honest conclusion and an- 
nounces it, than the college which does not study 
its problem or which sensing various forces de- 
structive of its own life, holds back from experi- 
mentation to correctness for fear of public mis- 
understanding. 

A critical secondary school man commenting on 
the new process of selection for admission at 
Dartmouth said recently that a parent might have 
to move west of the Mississippi and join the Plast- 
erers’ Union in order to get his son into the col- 
lege. This is a reference to our geographical and 
occupational tests. We are aiming at a national, 
not a sectional college, a college of many groups, 
not of one type, a microcosm of the national life. 
There is no value in any discussion of educational 
admissions unless the frame-work of the discussion 
is built by defining the nature of the American job 
and the function of an American college. The 
American responsibility is to make democracy 
justifiable. This means welcoming various cul- 
tures and human qualities under one political al- 
legiance. The function of the college is to stand 
for breadth of interest, for pioneer work, rather 
than for high specialization. It is to increase the 
capacity of men to think rather than to sharpen 
them for narrow and specialized tasks. The col- 
lege has the right to set the limits within which it 
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can absorb various cultures, sharply-defined groups 
and specialized interests, into the main body. We 
want neither a rich man’s college, nor a poor 
man’s. The privately endowed college has its 
responsibility, its obligation, and that is “How 
does the selective process react on the college?” 
The only final test of our selective process is to 
live at Hanover and learn the close-knit life of the 
students where one thousand five hundred of the 
men live within a radius of 350 yards from the 
centre of the campus. This college has no respon- 
sibility to the Anglo-Saxon as such, nor to the 
Jew. Its responsibility is to that organism, the 
college community. Is the “spirit of the hive” 
eager and yet harmonious? Is the thinking gen- 
erous and bold? The college needs not to worry 
about outside criticism. It is its own soul it needs 
to be anxious about. 

In recent educational discussion, there has been 
a blurring of thought, or at least of statement. 
No distinction has been made between the pri- 
vately endowed college of long tradition, the pub- 
licly supported state college, and the undergrad- 
uate department of a university used as a feeder 
for the post-graduate professional departments. 
And yet characteristics desirable for one may not 
fit into either of the others. 

Too many men are going to college. This is 
not to say—it is the opposite of saying—that too 
many men are seeking education. It is impossible 
that too many should seek education. But a lot 
of those now entering college should go to tech- 
nical schools. A lot more should go to vocational! 
schools. In Dartmouth we are attempting a 
system of vocational guidance, and our experience 
is beginning to show that there are some Dart- 
mouth men for instance who would be better off 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
saying that too many men are going to college, 
there is no classification intended of social groups. 
What is needed is individual winnowing on the 
basis of aptitude. There are many men who do 
not prosper in abstract ideas, but who operate im- 
mediately on concrete ideas. Such men will be 
happier in a technical or vocational institution. 
They waste their time in a college. The future 
work of the man is not the test of whether he 
should go to college. The civil engineer may b: 
the very man to benefit by the basis of general 
culture for four years. The test is the individual: 
the kind of mind he carries. Here is a rich field 
for the psychologists, in the next ten years, and | 
believe they will occupy it. The study of who 
should go to college and who should enter the 
institutions of specialized training is important 
work, awaiting their attention. Experimentation 
ought to be the educational method. A willing: 
ness to experiment on our own part and a tolerance 
for the experiments of others will be more useful 
than dogmas about the universality of a college 
education and the infallibility of examinations 
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The war stimulated and released an eagerness for 
higher education. Multitudes of men saw a large 
proportion of officers who were college trained. 
it seemed to them that the possession of the col- 
lege degree had opened up promotion. Others are 
coming to college because of the general social 
prestige. None of the eagerness for education 
should be quenched. But a wise direction of that 
impulse is a supreme need at this moment. The 
hope of the country is that ever increasing num- 
bers shall seek education. The channels of that 
hope are not alone the colleges, but the various 
institutions adapted to the requirements of the in- 
dividual. We do not wish a non-selective all-em- 
bracing institution. That would be simply an 
educational jelly-fish, spread abroad over the area 
of the higher culture. 

It is a loose American formula that everybody 
has a right to a college education whether he can 
absorb it or not. A teacher from a state institu- 
tion told me of having seven hundred and fifty 
students at a time in his English divisions, and 
personal conferences with.none. We advocate and 
practise constant personal conferences with every 
man. ‘There are state universities where the ad- 
ministration has to go out and plead for more 
students in order to justify the plant politically, 
and then when the deluge comes the administra- 
tion is forced to beg for more funds—pupils 
and funds, then funds and pupils—a_ perfect 
ratchet. 

We have set our number at two thousand for 
Dartmouth. Why two thousand? It is an arbi- 
trary figure. When a man is walking toward a 
precipice on a dark night, he decides on a point 
at which he stops—the quicker the better. We 
went up to one thousand, and though some said 
we had reached our limit, we went on to fifteen 
hundred, and still the community held together 
without strain or friction. But we had seen the 
point reached and passed by other institutions 
where a college ceases to be a community and be- 
comes a day school. Still our numbers grew. Of 
a sudden men showed up by the hundreds, and we 
saw we were headed with tremendous momentum 
beyond the maximal unit. So at this point, we 
sought knowledge of various qualities of charac- 
ter, diversity of interest, etc., to supplement schol- 
astic records, and on the basis of our formula ac- 
cepted the ranking men to the limit that would not 
run our total number above the two thousand 
mark. 

With applications running beyond our five 
hundred and fifty limit for freshmen by one thou- 
sand, some such basis of selection had to be made. 
If we had relied alone on scholastic attainments, 
which would have been the easiest method, we 
should have simply picked the five hundred and 
fifty men who passed the highest examinations, or 
on the basis of reckoning scholarship on the school 
certificate we should have said “first come first 
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served’’—a most unscientific method! Without 
any data of experience we adopted a selective pro- 
cess based on a few general principles. We wished 
as wide a distribution as possible—type, family 
background, occupational, geographical. We were 
dissatisfied with any known method of admission. 
Our experience with examinations as the sole test 
was definitely that we did not get as good results 
as by admission on certificate. On this subject, 
one can get up as hot an argument as on the Vol- 
stead Act. Dr. Eliot has always differed with us 
on admission by certificate. He believes it makes 
admission easy, too easy. My belief is that under 
the examination system you get not only men of 
fine intellectual capacity, but you also get intellec- 
tual misers, men who without any intention of 
profitable use otherwise absorb the intellectual 
currency that will secure admission. Business ex- 
perience had taught me that the most desirable 
men were not necessarily revealed by cramming 
for examinations. For us, as I have said, the exa- 
mination system would have been the easiest way. 
You turn fifteen hundred men into the hopper, and 
you grind out five hundred and fifty men of the 
highest marks as grist, but the method destroys 
much nutritive value of the product. We do not 
believe the method of examination has magical 
quality. We do not think it an accurate measure 
of things wanted in college life. It is not a meas- 


ure of scholarship, intellect, leadership, or general 
attitude toward life. It is, however, a great 
fetish. 


We wish an aristocracy of brains in our college 
group. By this we mean intellect, and personal 
attributes and moral fibre. Mental processes of 
high voltage need the directive guidance of char- 
acter. We hold that the development of mind 
without morality is usually detrimental to so- 
ciety. And we hold that the correct use and aim 
of acquisition are not netted by anything so crude 
as examination papers. An automatic revolver is 
an excellent possession for an army officer or a 
policeman. It is another thing to give it to a child 
or a bandit. 

One aim of a college is doubtless to give wise 
leadership in each of the great group activities 
that make the sum of national life. The Lord 
agreed to save Sodom if fifty of the right sort 
could be found, and under the nagging of Abra- 
ham, He reduced the number to forty, to thirty, 
ind finally to ten. It takes few men of real leader- 
ship to save a civilization. Have we the ten? 
By leadership we do not mean a measure of dis- 
tance between the eminent individual and the 
trailing group. We rather mean the inspired 
individual who enlists associates in a common 
task. 

We wish men in the Dartmouth tradition—sons 
of alumni. That brings thirty to thirty-five stu- 
dents a year. Classes were small when those 
fathers were sons. 
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We wish students from New Hampshire. We 
are under obligations to the state. About thirty- 
five to forty more came on this basis. 

We welcome all properly qualified members of 
groups who reside in districts west of the Missis- 
sippi, and in districts south of the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers. This is an attempt at widely dis- 
tributed geographical areas. It necessarily, for 
illustration, cuts down the Massachusetts consti- 
tuency from which state we have more applications 
than from any other, and it cuts down New York 
largely, since Massachusetts and New York alone 
would fill the college if all applicants from these 
states were accepted. It is a method of building 
up deliberately a wide regional representation. 

We aim to decrease priority of application as 
a major factor, recognizing it only when other 
conditions are met. But priority of application 
tends to a class distinction, because well-to-do 
families register much earlier than those in poorer 
circumstances. We have applications past the 
year 1940. 

Exceptional or high scholarship is with us as 
elsewhere a major factor in the selective process. 
It receives a priority right. Low scholarship dis- 
qualifies an applicant. 

On the scholastic side, we seek the man of in- 
tellectual attainment rather than the mark getter 
in so far as we can distinguish them. We wish 
men with qualities of leadership, with influence 
among men, and with outstanding character. So 
we call for a personal rating from the principal 
of the preparatory school and from an alumnus. 
The items reported on are intellectual interest, 
individuality, native ability, industry, faithfulness, 
originality, integrity, straightforwardness, clear- 
mindedness, fair play, school spirit, interest in fel- 
lows, and leadership. This is the famous Per 
sonal Rating system, modeled on the Columbia 
method, which was devised by such men as Edward 
Thorndike. That it could conceivably be used as 
a cover for racial or religious discrimination is 
true. That it is not so used at Dartmouth is true. 
The appraisal of principal and alumnus will dif- 
fer in degree as to whether fair play is a char- 
acteristic possessed markedly, distinctly, doubt- 
fully. But the relative importance and degree 
of one characteristic to another follows the same 
curve. 

In the secondary schools, the varieties of ac- 
tivity—social, athletic, literary, musical—tead to 
a variety of accomplishment. You have men 
reaching out antennae of interest. We wish some 
of these men with qualities of leadership and pro- 
mise. ‘Their school activities we consider as sup- 
plementary to scholastic records. Above a dead 
line of scholastic requirement, we want some of 
these natural leaders, even though their pass mark 
may be 75 percent as against the 95 percent of the 
patient student. We believe success in school ac- 
tivities is also an evidence of good mind. In one 
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blank, we ask for the applicant's record on pub- 
lications, musical and other organizations, ath. 
letics, debating, offices, prizes and honors. We 
also ask for Outside Activities—remuneratiy: 
work for parents without wage, religious organi. 
zations, outside reading. One boy reported his 
favorite reading as Tacitus: it is easy to detect 
the gallery play. 

On the basis of such tests we accept students on 
certificate of scholarship from “approved” schools. 
If men from such a school fail to prove up in their 
first semester of college life, then the school ceases 
to be “approved.” The selective process we be. 
lieve will continue to give Dartmouth one of th: 
largest diversified representations from secondary 
schools in any American college. 

The one regrettable item in recent figures is 
that of farmers’ sons there are only thirteen in 
this year’s class, as against twenty-five for the year 
before. Of course the agricultural colleges ex. 
plain this in part but not wholly. The fact is not 
alone a college problem. Its origins are in chang- 
ing economic conditions of national and interna 
tional scope. Who finds the answer here wil! 
solve a greater problem than the clash of indus- 
trial labor and capital. In the work of the farmer 
is the basis of all human life and the spring of all 
human activity. When that basis shifted in former 
times, ‘‘a nerve was touched of exquisite feeling, 
and the sensation vibrated to the heart of Europe.” 
No less far-reaching today and with us is the un- 
settlement of the farming community. The Green 
Revolution—the revolt of the farming bloc—is 
more portentous than any Red Revolution of par- 
asitic industrial groups. We have a neighboring 
township, a few miles from Dartmouth. Recent}, 
twenty of the farmers sold out and left. What 
becomes of the cities and the industrial groups 
when the farmer grows tired? We have had 
minor difficulties in the college over the milk sup- 
ply. The farmer sells to the packers, but does 
not feed and breed to milk. Whatthen? He says 
his day’s work from 4:30 A. M. to dark at night 
does not buy a day’s work of clothing as done in 
the factory of Amoskeag. These are problems 
for an aristocracy of brains. 

ARTHUR GLEASON. 


Deforested 


When I was younger than I am 

My thoughts were like a lumber jam, 
Twist as they would, and strain and quiver, 
There were too many for the river. 


But, now that I am old, it seems 

*Tis vain to learn the ways of streams: 

There are no logs to clog and cumber 

When trees are gone and you’ve no lumber. 
Kirke MECHEM. 
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The Prompt Book 


REHEARSING TWENTy-Five YEARS 


T is doubtless not the Russians’ fault but rather our 

own anxiety to give moral values to things, to give them 
a kind of democratic plausibility, that has laid so much 
stress this season on the fact that, though they have been 
acting these plays of theirs for twenty-five years, the actors 
of the Moscow Art Theatre yet rehearse every day. These 
actors never regard the achievement as perfect but consider 
that the performance as a whole and the individual parts 
might always be improved. 

This as a moral idea may be admirable. It shows a fine 
attitude and a beautiful spirit of humility and aspiration 
toward the art that these players have carried to such 
heights. 

But there is no reason why on that account we 
should be stupid about the matter. Rehearsing a role for 
twenty-five years, however earnestly, does not necessarily 
mean at all that one gets it better and better or that one 
finds a truer and truer interpretation. It merely means 
that the actor adds to his comment on the role the state 
of mind that he evolves from year to year. Every year 
of a man’s life sees its own truth one way or another. And 
though the actor may grow wiser in the sum of his under- 
standing of what the part means as an expression ot human 
living and as a philosophical judgment, it does not at all 
follow that he will understand so well as he once did the 
fierce and poignant bearing of the part on the immediate 
life around it in the play or on the life of the audience. 
There is a truth in love that a boy knows and that a wise 
nan may forget. There is a truth in a moment that an 
hour may level out, Time that gave may now indeed his 
gift confound. 

No, it would be better to say that for twenty-five years 
the actor may employ the part to exercise himself and his 
sum of experience upon, gaining some truths perhaps and 
losing others. And even with that it does not at all follow 
that his ability to express the truth he sees will grow or 
even remain what it was. For the actor’s power to express 
what he sees in a part depends not only on his knowledge 
and profound intention, but also on those things more 
subject to the spoil of time, his vital resource, his body, his 
physical memory. 


STANISLAVSKY'S SATINE 


A certain mystery in acting is not yet evident to any 
one who fails to see that Mr. Stanislavsky’s performance 
of Satine in Gorki’s Depths has long since become academic. 
This quality of the academic is to some extent justified in 
the réle itself; for Gorki so writes the play that Satine is 
underscored as a sort of commentary on the life that 
passes through that squalid and glowing place where the 
pilgrim, the dying woman, the old prostitute, the fallen 
baron, the fallen actor, the amorous landlady, the thief 
and all the others meet and talk and die and suffer and 
depart and hang themselves as the case may be. But Mr. 
Stanislavsky’s performance stands even further out than 
this accentuation so deliberately arranged. It is astute, 
carefully graduated, eloquent. It is an admirable piece 
of instruction concerning the nature of the character. But 
it is a recollection of a thing once created. What is now 
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needed is a mysterious energy of some full springs that 
might lie at the first source of artistic creation. No psy- 
chological intelligence or theatrical competency can in 
themselves alone supply for Satine this thing that would 
make him an inseparable part of the play; there is only 
one thing that could achieve that end, and that would 
be a certain mysterious pressure of life within the actor's 
creation that could fill the part, lift it to its full out- 
line, and at the same time mingle and lose it in the life 
around. 


SEVERAL VOICES 


Someone might easily object to my saying how tiresome 
Mr. Louis Calvert was as Lieutenant Charles in The 
Adding Machine. After all what was there to do with 
the part, one might say. All there was to do was to come 
in and look after Mr. Zero as he sat there working on his 
immortal adding machine, to give Mr. Zero his instruc- 
tions about going back to earth and then to fool him with 
the idea of there being a woman ready to accompany him. 
What is there for Mr. Calvert to do but to 
appear, to say the lines and to show the proper boredom 
with years of one fool after another? What more is 
there? 

There is this to do: redeem the limited content by trans- 
lating it into more stage mediums of expression, contrive 
to speak in other terms than those of the mere speeches 
that are to be said. In other words, instead of depending 
on a simple presence in his own person, instead of merely 
coming out as Mr. Louis Calvert and saying Lieutenant 
Charles’ speeches, Mr. Calvert might convert himself into 
an interesting arrangement or picture. This might not 
only serve to get us away from the unavoidable familiarity 
with the actor himself; it might also discover in some 
certain kind of eyebrow or hair or beard a quality that 
would express for our eyes the matter that proceeds from 
the actor’s lips. 

And there might be found some particular gesture or 
movement that would recreate the idea of the rdle into 
some revealing design. In sum the state of mind, the 
boredom, the blasé realism, the hopelessness of this man 
whose everlasting business is to send fools back for an- 
other try at life, might be expressed for us not only in 
words but also by some cast of features, some line, some 
gesture. This would at least recreate the dramatist’s idea 
in more stage terms than one and so, if it did nothing else, 
divert us as artistic invention. 


INCONSTANCIES 


Men, Spinoza said, can differ in nature so far as they 
are assailed by emotions which are passions, and thus far 
one and the same man is variable and inconstant. 

An objection made to Roger Bloomer by some of the 
scions of Broadway who saw the final rehearsals was that 
if the producers had not listened to reason and cut out 
curious bits we should have seen what we should have 
seen. That is to say that if the play had been left in its 
original state the police would have interfered. How 
oddly this comes from those whose chief end in their choral 
glorification of the American girl is, so far as the police 
would allow, to reduce her to the original state in which 
she entered the world! 

StarK YOUNG. 
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CG RRESPON DENCE 


“White Terrorism” in France 


IR: Readers of the New Republic were recently told that a 

white terror overspreads the fair land ot France. The 
article in question that bands of young monarchists swagger 
through the streets of Paris, beating up innocent passers-by, 
breaking up political meetings, and destroying the offices of lib- 
eral newspapers, that l’Action Frangaise “now proposes to harry 
out of the land not only Communists but radicals and liberals of 
every stripe, and, finally, that the French nation is governed by 
a parliamentary majority and a cabinet who are the obedient 
tools of Léon Daudet, beside whom our own ineffable Tweeds 
and Thompsons are little saints. 

Mr. MacDonald’s fanciful account has all the ear-marks of 
coming from some not over-scrupulous editor or reporter of 
I'Oeuvre, l’Ere nouvelle, or l'Humanité. He seems religiously to 
have transcribed all that his informant told him, which is more 
than said informant has ever dared to sign. One has only to 
recall how lightly charges are made in the French political press 
and how outrageously news is colored, to have an idea of the 
extent to which the former editor of the Nation was deceived. 

In his choice of instances of monarchist violence, Mr. Mac- 
Donald was singularly unfortunate. Some are entirely untrue, 
others are inaccurately reported. Never, for example, have the 
Camelots du Roi assaulted any one who “respectfully declined” 
to buy their paper. Even |’Humanité contradicts Mr. MacDonald's 
version of the incident in question. 

On the night of the killing of their leader by a woman anar- 
chist, the Camelots du Roi did raid two defeatist newspapers, 
(but not the organ of the General Confederation of Labor, as 
Mr. MacDonald erroneously states). L’Ere nouvelle and |’Oeuvre 
were accused by the monarchist group of having instigated the 
assassination and of having timed it to coincide with the en- 
trance of French troops into the Ruhr. They wished, it is al- 
leged, by bringing about the violent death of a leader of |’Action 
Francaise, preferably Daudet, to get rid of one of their most 
bitter and most powerful enemies and at the same time to in- 
timidate the advocates of energetic action against Germany. The 
Camelots du Roi, on the other hand, wanted by their raids to 
exercise immediate reprisals and to serve unmistakable notice 
that the editors-in-chief of those two sheets would pay personally 
for any injury that might be done to Daudet or to Maurras, his 
fellow-editor. 

But “radicals and liberals of all shades” in France would be 
among the first to deny that for them “the situation is one of a 
veritable white terror.’ Such an expression as the last would 
amuse, if it did not make indignant, authentic radicals like 
Herriot, Lautier of l'Homme libre, or du Mesnil of the Rappel, 
with whom |’Action Francaise entertains courteous relations. 
If any politician or newspaper is terrorized by |’Action Frangaise, 
it is not by its violent acts, but at the prospect of being held up to 
ridicule and odium by admittedly the most brilliant newspaper 
staff in France. 

Of this staff, Léon Daudet and Charles Maurras deserve spe- 
cial consideration. With all due respect to Mr. MacDonald, the 
writer is obliged to deny that Daudet is an obscene novelist, a 
corrupt politician, and a parliamentary despot. This accusation 
of pornography is a last resort of partisans enraged at the failure 
of their other and more significant attacks. 

Another legend is that Daudet wields despotic control over the 
Chamber of Deputies. To know how absurd it is to speak of 
Daudet’s dictatorship, the reader has only to recall that Poin- 
caré is following, to a certain extent, a policy of conciliation 
toward the Left; that he would have seized the Ruhr a year 
earlier than he did if he had listened to the extreme Right; that 
Millerand called Briand to power and kept him there for a year, 
although Daudet ceaselessly denounced him as a traitor; and, 
in short, that the French goveinment has never followed the 
domestic or the foreign policy of l’Action Frangaise. 

Less in the public eye, but more influential, is Charles Maur- 
ras. More often than any other, he is saluted as the greatest 
living French journalist. He has renovated the doctrine of 
monarchy. When Albert Thibaudet, noted for his impartiality, 
wrote his Thirty Years of French Life, he chose Maurras as 
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one of the three men who have exercised the deepest and mos: 
still, a magazine investigation has revealed that the young writ- 
ers of today recognize themselves as chiefly indebted, not 
Gide, Barrés, or Anatole France, but to Maurras. 

This year more than two-thirds of all the students in Paris 
actively interested in politics are enrolled with |’Action Francaise. 
If l’Action Frangaise has not yet won over the majority of the 
élite, the latter has completely lost its enthusiasm for the Re- 
public. What Maurras and his followers have to combat now 
is not so much the republican doctrine as the belief that the 
mass of the people would not stand for a monarchy. 

Such is the réle and influence of l’Action Frangaise. The reade: 
has been able to see for himself that there is nothing approach- 
ing a “white terror” or a royalist dictatorship. The monarchis: 
organization is run by men who have clean hands, and whose 
influence is quite other than it has been represented. This in- 
fluence is, no doubt, more alarming for democrats than a moment- 
ary control of an unpopular Chamber. But New Republic readers 
are not be counted among tfose who want disagreeable facts 
carefully kept out of sight and their legitimate place taken by 
pleasant accusations to which only partisanship can give an air 
of truth. Grarp CHapur. 


Paris, France. 


The Railway Shopmen Need Help! 


IR: I feel that I owe it to your paper and to those who 
through you have contributed (and are contributing) to the 
Railway Shopmen’s Relief and Defense Fund to make a brief 
statement at this time. Total contributions so far have amounte: 
to $7724.75- In addition, liberty bonds amounting to $23,000 have 
been loaned to the Committee for use as collateral in securing 
bail in a few of the many cases of alleged violations of the 
law by shopmen. Though the need is far beyond that amount 
a great deal of good has been done and letters of almost heart 
rending gratitude are coming in, together with new appeals 
The prolonged struggle of the shopmen has resulted in ex 
haustion of funds, mortgage of homes, debt and hunger sutlicient 
to break the courage of the strongest. Personally I have nev: 
seen greater fortitude nor a finer spirit than these men 
their families have displayed. Many of them state that even 
the smal relief afforded by this Fund has strengthened the 
morale of the men in many places. 
The following is from a letter of one of the shopmen: “I have 
a crippled wife and seven children. I have lost $1600 in this 
strike but I think it will come out all O. K. yet. Please h 
us out when you can, ‘or we need the money and we need it 
bad. But I am going to see this thing through.” 
The following from New Haven, Conn., is typical of some 
the appeals: “We have about fifty of our families that live i 
houses owned by the railroad company and the officials are 
making a special drive on these men. In the event that the: 
are behind in their rent they will be put on the sidewalks. |' 
looks very bad for them at the present time. Many are also 
behind in their grocery bills. We are having to put them al! of 
from day to day in the hope that something will happen whereby 
we can get over the situation without any serious results to our | 
cause.” , 
A responsible Committee has charge of the distribution of th's | 
Fund, with headquarters in the Machinists Temple, Philadelphi: 
The Committee is cooperating with the Railway Employees’ De ' 
partment of the American Federation of Labor. The secretary 
of the Committee is a representative of the Machinists, Mr. 
Clinton S. Golden, Machinists Temple, 1239 Spring Gardeo ; 
St., Philadelphia. The treasurer is Miss Dora Oleve at th? , 
same address. . ‘ 
My own work in this matter is being done as chairman of the 
Committee on Labor of the Church League for Industrial Democ ; 
roay. t 
At present the Fund is entirely exhausted and contribut:o, 
however small, will be deeply appreciated and of real help. 
New York City. Ricuarp W. Hocct. 
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No Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in Missouri 


IR: For two years more at least Missouri will hold the 

distinction of being the only industrial state without a 
workmen’s compensation law. The General Assembly, just ad- 
journed, refused to enact into law either of the bills proposed 
during the session. 

With the tremendous expansion of industry and the costly 
common law methods of dealing with industrial accidents and 
the experience of so many states as a guide, one would expect 
Missouri would provide some reasonable system of relief for 
those injured and the dependents of those killed in her indus- 
tries. But the combination against compensation legislation was 
too powerful. The liability insurance companies, personal in- 
jury lawyers and certain employers blocked their passage and 
Missouri stands where she stood at the beginning, apparently 
indifferent to those engaged in extra-hazardous occupations, 
except for the questionable protection afforded by the common 
law and its rules of “contributory negligence,” “negligence of 
a fellow-seftvant,” “assumption of risk,” etc. 

Twice in former sessions the Assembly passed bills which were 
referred to the vote of the people under the referendum pro- 
vision of the state constitution, They fell by the wayside. 

The state is one of the less than half a dozen American common- 
wealths without adequate protection for her workers, and where 
those timeworn and unhonored rules of the common law will 
still be heard in the law courts, and where juries will be called 
on to try “fairly, impartially and according to the evidence given 
you in the case,” and when the evidence is all in and the case 
completed, perhaps they will compromise the matter without re- 
gard to the equities in order to get out of a stuffy jury room and 
into a more wholesome atmosphere. 

The absence of a fair compensation law will not be the best 
kind of advertising for Missouri, especially this year. Tremen- 
dous construction programs are under way and already there is 
a shortage of skilled labor which threatens to become acute very 
shortly. Workers acquainted with the fact that Missouri does 
not afford protection to those engaged in extra hazardous occu- 
pations will not be attracted to that state when there is plenty 
of work elsewhere. Also, labor organizations have a habit of 
informing their membership of the existence or non-existence of 
legislation which they deem essential for their protection. Mis- 
souri will find herself in no enviable position when the light 
is turned on. Ricwarp T. Jones, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


Quaker Speisung 


IR: I have just returned from a visit to the child-feeding 

centres in Saxony, established by the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quaker Speisung, the work is called in Ger- 
many), and beg the privilege of appealing through your hos- 
pitable columns to all those who still cherish hopes of a new 
generation, whose minds shall be free from the national hatreds 
which menace civilization today. Saxony is a great industrial 
region, especially is it a centre of the textile industry, and, as in 
all other textile centres I have seen, American, British, French, 
the percentages of cases of tuberculosis in the population is very 
high. When the vitality is lowered as it is today among the 
working people of Germany, by lack of nourishment, it is in- 
evitable that the cases of tuberculosis should increase. The 
American Friends are feeding the children of six to fourteen 
years who are in greatest need through these centres established 
in schools. That is, they supply one half of the funds and the 
German government furnishes the other half, but the tremendous 
rise in prices has entailed not only the cutting down of the 
number of children fed, but alas! the lessening of the size of the 
portions given. A balanced ration has been worked out, but it is 
pitifully inadequate. In one school in Dresden I saw the chil- 
dren eating rice with tiny pieces of meat cooked with it; in a 
village near by the food consisted of flour cooked with a little 
milk and sweetened, while in a mining and glass-making village 
the children received cocoa with a roll on which was spread a 
little fat. Neo work could be more economically done. The 
Friends haw withdrawn from the actual work of feeding and 
the preparations of the food and the giving out are done by the 
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volunteer organizations of women. Of course the school physi- 
cians and the teachers select the children who, as I have said, 
are those in most desperate need. I inquired the age of one child 
after another to be told that they were nine, ten or twelve years, 
although their height and weight might be that of six year old 
normal children. But their little white faces were not those of 
normal children of any age. 

It has been estimated that a dollar will feed a child for at 
least a month, changing prices make estimates exceedingly diffi- 
cult. These children have a touching faith that across the seas 
are people who care that they are hungry. I believe this too and 
if such friends of the futuie generation will send contributions 
to: H. Gramm, American Friends Service Committee, 2 Doro- 
theenstrasse, Berlin, Germany, they will be acknowledged, and 
the givers may be sure that there are fewer hungry little chil- 
dren in these dark days. 

Anne WITHERINGTON. 

Berlin, Germany. 


The Michigan Daily 

IR: I am obliged to you for sending me your issue of 
March 7th. Might I hint that your partial sources of in- 
formation distort your outlook. Whatever the merits of the 
plan, the fact remains that The Michigan Daily is the “Official 
Newspaper of the University of Michigan.” This legend strides 
atop its editorial columns. As such, in my humble judgment, it 
has been singularly—perhaps unwisely—free from censorship. 
Its amusing naivetés day by day, like its brash sophistications 
sabbath by sabbath (whether by the mortal fourteen or their 
living successors), furnish abundant proof. As for the poor 
martyr whom vou feature—I have never met and seldom hear 
of him. Nevertheless, he carries one scalp at his belt, unin- 
tentionally mayhap. He has rendered the work of some ideal- 
ists markedly more difficult. Nor are out-of-focus comments from 
West arst Street likely to help. 
Le sage entend a demi-mot? 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A Fellowship in Music 


IR: I should like to remind your readers that the Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in musical composition, offered by the 
American Academy in Rome, is open for competition this year. 
It is of the value of $2,000 per year for three years, with free 
studio and opportunity to visit all important musical centres in 
Europe. Mr. Albert Coates, the distinguished English conductor, 
says this is the greatest opportunity America has ever offered 
for the cause of music. 

A circular giving details will be mailed on request made to 
the undersigned at ror Park Ave., New York City. 

Roscoe GUERNSEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


R. M. Wen ey. 


New York City. 


La Follette and the Round Robin 


IR: As a staunch admirer of Senator La Follette and an 

alumna of the University of Wisconsin, I noted with interest 
your remarks on the recent action of our Legislature concerning 
the war-time Round Robin of the University faculty. 

It is true, I believe, that “no individuals ... have been put 
out of their jobs” by the action of the Legislature. This was 
not true of the Round Robin, however. One who knows the con- 
servative views of many faculty members at the University 
will not doubt that probably a majority of those who signed 
the document did so because it expressed “the views they honestly 
held.” But, remembering the hysteria of wartime, we need not 
be surprised to learn that great pressure was then brought to 
bear on the professors who were supporters of La Follette. 

One case of this sort I can speak of positively. There was an 
eminent professor, a great scientist, a marvelous teacher, a 
magnetic personality beloved by his students; the head of a 
science department which he had made famous. He is all of 
this today—all but the last. He refused to sign the Round 
Robin and, curiously, when the academic year was over he 
found another in the chair of science, and himself a professor 
of research. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. CATHARINE SCHULER. 
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Barnum and America 


Barnum, by M. R. Werner. 
Brace and Company. $3.50. 


New York: Harcourt, 


O one can get into his head a fair picture of America 

in the nineteenth century without taking account 
of P. T. Barnum and the phase of our national life of 
which he was the most perfect embodiment. ‘There is a 
painful reality, which cuts like an acid, behind the ob- 
servation of the anonymous editor who remarked that he 
considered Lincoln and Barnum the most typical Amer- 
ican figures, and that he was afraid to think which is the 
more typical. Need I justify the word “painful”? Cer- 
tainly nothing can be gained by pretending that America 
of yesterday was finer, nobler than it really was; and 
honest confession of our grandfathers’ sins is good for our 
own souls. Yet there is pain, if you believe that the world 
can move, and ought to be made to, in the reflection that 
the most odious of our ancestors’ sins are still our own; 
that both the ignobility which Barnum capitalized 
and that which he exhibited in his own person are with 
us still. 

At any rate, here the great showman is, in Mr. Werner's 
excellent biography, for all the world to see: his self- 
righteousness, which was extraordinary; his humbuggery, 
rather less than you would suspect if your chief contact 
with him has been “the public likes to be fooled’; his 
zeal for temperance, which, coming seventy years ago may 
surprise those who have not read his voluminous autobio- 
graphy. Another surprise, for me, is the news that he 
had little to do in reality with the creation of that miracle 


of the showmen’s art, the modern circus, which 
came into being only in his old age, and to 
which he contributed virtually nothing except his notorious 
name. 


What sort of America was it which had P. T. Barnum 
as its quintessential flowering? It was violently, aggressive- 
ly religious, at least so far as the external forms went; 
yet without the sourness of the Puritans. It was on the 
whole good-natured and kindly, with the easy-going ways 
proper for a generation which owned the inexhaustible 
riches of the unexploited West. It was vulgar in man- 
ners, none too cleanly in personal habits, and inclined to 
be more than lax in its business morality, demanding of 
the individual only his final success. It toiled hard, and 
not knowing how to amuse itself, resorted to the pioneer 
recreations: wine and women. It was a country almost 
wholly destitute of art, literature and music, and not yet 
trained to be apologetic about these lacks. Of such a 
community Mr. Werner gives a skilful and convincing 
picture; in such a community it was inevitable that a man 
of Barnum’s gifts—his vulgarity, his knack for unsophisti- 
cation, above all, his remarkable talent for advertising— 
should succeed. 

The list of his great exploits is too long even to enumer- 
ate, though so fascinating that it is hard to resist the 
temptation to quote. The most notable achievement of 
Barnum’s career was the tour he arranged for Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale. That exasperating young woman’s 
odd combination of a marvelous voice and the temperament 
of a church-ridden Scandinavian hausfrau is vividly set 
forth. The furore which accompanied her tour, a furore 
first created by the astute Mr. Barnum and then growing 
by its own momentum, quickly reached the heights of a 
pathological obsession. No other subject was discussed, in 
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the press or out of it. When Miss Lind appeared on the 
streets the crowd which followed her soon became so 
large as to be unmanageable, and all sorts of devices were 
required to enable her to escape. ‘The tickets for the firs; 
concert were auctioned off, and 4,000 people paid a shilling 
each (this was in 1850) for the privilege of attending the 
auction. 


The first ticket was sold for $225 to Genin, the hatte: 
whose establishment adjoined Barnum’s American 
Museum. This was the best stroke of business Genin 
ever did. Newspapers in Houston, Tex., Portland, Me. 
and intervening cities and villages announced to thei: 
interested readers that Genin, the Broadway hatter, ha 
purchased the first ‘ticket. ... An Iowa editor printed 
the story of one of his neighbors who discovered that }x 
owned a hat with Genin’s label. He... was urged to 
give his neighbors a chance for distinction by putting the 
hat up at auction. It was finally sold to an excited 
townsman for $14. 


When the rumor went about that one of Jenn) 
Lind’s gloves had been found by a citizen of New 
York, 


the finder exhibited the glove to large crowds, charging 
one shilling to kiss its outside and two shillings to kiss 
the inside. 


The Jenny Lind tour was the climax to a career which 
had already touched the heights. Barnum had previously 
taken General Tom Thumb, that most engaging 25-inch 
gentleman, on a tour of Europe. His New York 
Museum had been a popular institution for years. Far 
back in his past now lay the decidedly shady incidents of 
Colonel Fremont’s Wooly Horse (which the Colonel never 
saw), the hand-made mummy of the Feejee Mermaid, and 
Joice Heth, the Negress alleged to be 161 years 
old and to have been nurse to the infant George Wash 
ington. 

While he never again equalled the sensation created by 
Jenny Lind (the capture of Jumbo perhaps came nearest 
to it) Barnum continued a conspicuous American figure 
until his death in 1891 at the age of eighty. He went 
bankrupt once, like so many other distinguished gentlemen 
of his generation; but recovered his fortune shortly there- 
after. He also suffered from the disastrous fires which 
were common in the days of our wooden civilization; off- 
hand I recall four of these. He died a wealthy man; and 
on the whole, a respected and respectable figure, self-satis- 
fied, conscious of a lifetime of piety and devotion to the 
temperance cause, sure that while he might have hum- 
bugged the people a little in order to get them into his 
show, he always gave them their money’s worth in the 
end. 

A curious, somewhat wistful and not unlikable human 
figure, whose doubtful ethics were as much the reflection 
of the “caveat emptor” spirit of his day as Iranistan, his 
hideous “oriental villa” at Bridgeport, mirrored its appall- 
ing bad taste. Mr. Werner has kept his biography to the 
surface of things; he has attempted no psycho-analytic re- 
search, leaving the reader to do his own probing, for which, 
however, ample material is supplied. For one who wishes 
to understand our fascinating and complex American scene, 
here is easily one of the most important biographies of 2 


decade. 
Bruce BLIveN. 
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As One Editor Sees the Press 


The Young Man and Journalism, by Chester A. Lord. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


HE undergraduate knows vaguely what he wants to 

do when he leaves college, but needs an older brother. 
Hence the Macmillan Company’s plan of twelve books 
dealing with popular professions, prepared “by men of 
ability and experience . . . competent to explain the nature 
and divisions of the particular vocations they represent, the 
personal and educational qualifications necessary for a 
successful pursuit of the same, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the difficulties and temptations, the oppor- 
tunities and ideals.” This volume, number five, is the 
work of Chester A. Lord, for thirty-three years managing 
editor of the New York Sun—and patron, in that capacity, 
of more than his share of cub reporters. 

What Mr. Lord has written is a pocket Baedeker for 
the undergraduate. At the same time his book will interest 
the alumni. For Mr. Lord is one of the first contemporary 
editors to write about the modern metropolitan daily and 
its enormous influence ; and occasionally he takes his readers 
behind the scenes. He describes, for instance, a certain 
practice of doctoring the foreign cables. He sees no harm 
in that—provided the cables are concerned with relatively 
unimportant matters, and provided also that certain neces- 
sary precautions are observed. The method he describes 
is new to me, in my own limited experience as a reperter; 
but Mr. Lord has thirty-three years as Managing 
Editor to his credit. And this is the way the trick is 
turned: 

A new king is to be crowned in Spain. By mail, the 
London correspondent sends his paper in America a pro- 
gram of the event, with names of people who are to 
participate. When the event actually occurs he cables: 
“Madrid Alfonso crowned unchange.” “Unchange” means 
that nothing unexpected happened. So the cable editor 
in New York, three thousand miles away, but a good eye 
witness, writes a report of the coronation—“embellishing 
it,” suggests Mr. Lord, “perhaps with a few lines here 
and there about the cheering multitudes, the elaborate 
decorations, and the other things that obviously add 
splendor to every coronation of a king.” Why waste cable 
tolls when “Alfonso crowned unchange” will suffice for 
an embellished story? “The cable editor knows right 
well,” says Mr. Lord, “that if the crowds were sullen 
or the decorations were lacking or the soldiers did not 
strut and shout, the correspondent surely would say so.” 
News, in short, by non-contradiction. “It is an entirely 
legitimate practice since it involves no mis-statement of 
fact.” 

Mr. Lord speaks also of the practice of deliberate over- 
statement of the news, to arouse the reader’s interest. “The 
editor is tempted to exaggeration because a little exaggera- 
tion makes it a little more interesting. He sees that the 
exaggerated novel sells where the novel true to life is un- 
noticed ; that the actor who gesticulates and shouts has the 
loudest applause.” Whether success in the theatre is really 
so much a matter’ of noise is of course a side-issue; but as 
far as the press is concerned, Mr. Lord sees no harm in 
dressing up the news a bit. “A little discreet exuberance 
of expression may be tolerated.” ‘The editor, of course, 
must not pervert the truth. “Gross exaggeration’’—as 
distinguished from a little discreet exuberance—“becomes 
downright lying.” 
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It is excursions of this sort into newspaper ethics that 
the ordinary reader will find most interesting in Mr. 
Lord’s story of the press. As for the undergraduate who 
wants to know what journalism has to offer, and how 
he’d better start, Mr. Lord’s message may have a familiar 
campus ring about it. “Seek to rise above the common- 
place.” Give the best that’s in you. Don’t make a mis- 
take, at the very start, of keeping your hat on when you 
ask some editor for employment. A man who does not 
“know enough to remove his hat even in an office” does 
not have manners enough to represent a paper. Treat your 
job faithfully. It will keep you busy. “The hours are 
irregular and unlimited.” But use your spare time to 
study politics or art or finance. Write snappily. “If we 
are to keep pace with these snappy times we must hunt for 
strong masculine nouns, and rapid-fire verbs, and staccato 
adverbs, and sudden adjectives.” Cultivate some specialty 
— it is the best way to get on. In the end, your “pecuniary 
reward has no comparison with those of many other pro- 
fessions or businesses”; but there are incidental profits well 
worth reaping. The reporter’s work brings him “in daily 
contact with men of affairs.”” He is “alive to everything 
that is going on.” His mental vision may survey “the 
entire field of human thought.” 

That is perhaps a little rosy. There is more than one 
wornout reporter to testify that “contact with men of af- 
fairs” turns out ordinarily to be the contact of a bill-col- 
lector with a fugitive; that “alive to everything that is go- 
ing on” means, among things more worth doing, prying into 
homes that have been disgraced, to find out whether a hum- 
bled woman has cringed before her husband's escapade. As 
for “the entire field of human thought,” that may mean 
nothing less than being freed from routine news, occasion- 
ally, to write a feature story about the princess travel- 
ing with forty-seven trunks, or the thrifty housewife 
who discovered that potato peels make excellent shoe- 
blacking. 

There are reporters who break through to special writ- 
ing. There are reporters who become vice-presidents of 
banks. There are still other reporters who stay at routine 
assignments—tired men who die in harness. But over all 
of them, whether they are the star reporters who have 
first call in earthquakes, or the humble drudges who sit 
through countless public dinners, there hangs the aura of 
an initiated craft. Men who have been meeting incoming 
ocean liners for thirty years, and will meet another one 
tomorrow, still talk of the “lure” of journalism as 
professional travelers talk about the “lure” of the 
Orient. 

More than that, there is even a certain identification 
between being first to describe something and actually 
having had some part in its achievement. “Within the 
span of my own newspaper experience,” writes Mr. Lord, 
“reporters have given first information to the world of the 
discovery and development of electric lighting, heating, 
cooking and propulsion; of Roentgen rays; of the tele- 
phone . . . of steel construction in big buildings . . . of 
bacillus treatment in medicine and the wonders of ab- 
dominal surgery.” 

Ability somehow to identify one’s own half-column with 
ten or twenty years of desperate scientific labor on someone 
else’s part—that is a psychological compensation for more 
than one of our modern metropolitan journalists whose 
career might otherwise startle him with its likeness to a 
squirrel galloping around a cage. 

Cuartes Merz. 
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A Premature Study 


Waldo Frank: A Study, by Gorham B. Munson. New 
York, Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 


R. WALDO FRANK is thirty-four years old; and 
already he is a man to reckon with. His point of 
view, his philosophy, and his tortured, exacting prose—in 
short, his world—afford a much richer theme for dis- 
cussion than those of almost any other contemporary novel- 
ist in America; and under the tattoo of a critical hammer. 
one fancies that the sparks might fly, and that Mr. Frank’s 
work would, through impact and resistance, take on a 
firmer shape. Mr. Gorham Munson’s study of Waldo 
Frank is not, alas! the sort of tribute the author of Rahab 
deserves; for its thin, eulogistic exposition leaves Mr. 
Frank on the brink of maturity with most of his barbar- 
isms and solecisms intact. 

It is true that Mr. Frank set the example for this kind 
of study a few years ago when he wrote Our America in 
the mood of an “idealtor” from Zenith; but I am sorry 
to see him weakened by a dose of his own medicine. Mr. 
Frank would profit at the present moment in the hands 
of a generous antagonist, who would wrestle with him 
and make him sweat; unfortunately, in Mr. Munson’s 
friendly hands he gets nothing more than a cool massage; 
and if this sort of treatment is pleasurable, it is also de- 
bilitating. 

For Mr. Frank’s sake, I am tempted to quarrel a little 
with the purpose and animus that lie behind this book; 
with the hasty effort to slash open the womb and to expose 
an artistic organism that is still embryonic and that still 
needs darkness and nourishment, rather than caresses, if it 
is to keep on with its growth. What our young writers 
want, it seems to me, is an opportunity to live quietly and 
find their depths; and a perpetual blaring of their genius 
and uniqueness is a more formidable system of discourage- 
ment than Gifford ever practised. It is hard enough to 
distinguish between achieved individuality and mere 
crotchetiness; and if our criticism gives a man nothing 
to tussle with, he is greatly in danger of becoming a law 
unto himself; which is a pretty sure way of keeping him 
from being a law unto anybody else. One should not 
perhaps blame the publishers for cackling over all their 
ducklings as if they were swans; still, it is well to remem- 
ber that in Andersen’s parable the swan grew to maturity 
without any one taking it for more than an ugly duckling. 
While Mr. Frank’s hardy genius will probably survive 
even Mr. Munson’s study, it should never have been put 
to the test. 

Almost as irritating, perhaps, as Mr. Munson’s treatment 
of Waldo Frank is his way of dealing with Mr. Frank’s 
critics; and here my grievance is personal, and I have an 
axe to grind. Almost a quarter of this study is devoted 
to excerpts from criticisms, which unite into a veritable 
din of praise by the simple expedient of omitting all the 
qualifying clauses, sentences and paragraphs in which the 
praise is embedded. ‘These excisions are unfair to Mr. 
Frank, unfair to his critics and unfair to the unsuspecting 
reader; and the least Mr, Munson might have done in 
his “Selected Critical Opinion Appendix” was to explain 
in a footnote the basis upon which these little testimonials 
had been selected. It needs the spleen of the Edinburgh 
reviewers to reproach this sort of thing with sufficiently 
mortal venom. “This will never do.” 

Lewis MuMmForp. 
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‘““Nicanor Lay Dead in His 


Harness’’ 


David Lubin: A Study in Practical Idealism, by Olivig 
Rossetti Agresti. Boston: Little Brown & Company. 


$3.50. 


HE founder of the International Institute of Agri- 

culture and the delegate of the United States to the 
Institute, David Lubin, lay dead at Rome. On the day 
of his burial, Woodrow Wilson in his réle of apostle for 
the League of Nations entered the Eternal City, and in 
the excitement the United States Embassy forgot to send 
a representative to the funeral. The incident is significant. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona! 

The Institute was David Lubin’s triumphant achieve- 
ment. Signora Agresti calls it the “first league of na 
tions”; this may be an appraisal too high or too low—de- 
pending upon one’s viewpoint. The Institute is a func 
tional piece of international machinery which works. It 
was the only international organization which continued 
its operations during the late war. Its basis was interna- 
tional need plus specific international activity. It was 
and is more than a generalization, or a series of deduc 
tive ideals. We may live to learn that effective interna- 
tional cooperation can only be achieved according to this 
process. 

Incidentally, another of David Lubin’s neglected sug- 
gestions might be revived with profit. His international 
reserve board if established shortly after the war might 
have pointed a path toward the solution of the problem of 
national indebtedness. 

But, David Lubin accomplished so much that his bio 
graphy needs no reflected glory from unfulfilled ideas. 
He was born of Jewish parents in Russian Poland. ‘The 
nineteenth century was half-spent, and the latter part 
of the century was to witness that most remarkable of 
human migrations from Europe to America. In this 
stream came David Lubin to be cast up on New York's 
East Side. Signora Agresti’s story from this point on- 
ward is not entirely convincing. The dramatic events are 
there, but one has the feeling that the biographer has ab- 
sorbed too much of her subject’s philosophy to make a 
realistic portrayal possible. David Lubin believed that 
“right thinking in the abstract leads to right action in the 
concrete,” and all his life was patterned after this dictum. 
It is also the guide to his biography. In consequence, 
many of his activities are accounted for by rationalizations 


which modern psychology teaches us to distrust. 
a <. L. 


For Eager Lovers 


For Eager Lovers, by Genevieve Taggard. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $1.25. 


HERE is a somewhat regrettable modern tendency 

to rank all artists arithmetically—one, two, three and 
the ruck following. The attention of the public has been 
called to the three foremost Shakespearean actors, to the 
three contemporary masters of scenic design, to a trium- 
virate of preeminent American novelists. Yet in some 
fashion a review must suggest a ranking for its subject 
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is | ——~new MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS ————S 


A new novel by A new novel by 


my. Irving Bacheller Dorothy Scarborough 
THE SCUDDERS IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


the Old fashioned but keen and alert, Sock Potter gives “Admirably picturesque.”"—New York Herald. 
day the reader many a laugh as he tells the story of the “Full of effective incidents, well described . . 
for Scudder family which he calls the “drama of patent beauty and romance go side by side. . . . One feels 
in religion, invented morals, industrious idleness, high that the author has an intimate knowledge of the region 
4 blood pressure and India-rubber parents.” about which she writes and her descriptions are vivid.” 
‘ $1.50 —New York Times. $2.00 
ve 


re THE NEW POETRY Revised and enlarged edition 
by Harriet Monroe and A. C. Henderson 


It Prominent poets are represented more generously than before, important new names appear, in fact, the 
1ed best work of the past five years is added to the contents of the original volume to make it an anthology of the 
na- richness and beauty of this century’s poetry in English. $2.00 


MOTOR CAMPCRAFT A new book for Motor Toarists by F. E. Brimmer 


The lure of the open road is sure to appear on these first warm days and send one dreaming of vaga- 
-_ bond days. For motor campers Mr. Brimmer has written and has illustrated with his own photographs this 
ral delightful handbook of detailed information and advice concerning camp paraphernalia. $1.75 





THE THRESHOLD Spiritual probings by M. W. A. 


Finding herself on the threshold of death, the author philosophically and impersonally reviews her | 


he emotions produced by that situation. The book is beautifully and happily written showing the author’s 
rt intense love for nature and literature and, at the same time, her intimate knowledge and understanding of 
of various philosophic and scientific theories. $2.00 


n- THE MEDICINE MAN A social study of the character and evolution of Shamanism 
5 By John Lee Maddox 

This accurate account of the greatest and most romantic figure of savage life is told with the intent 
of showing that man, wherever found, as regards religious sentiments and customs, reacts in a similar man- 
‘e ner against his environment. Scientific students will now have at their service an adequate treatise on a 
very important factor in social evolution. $2.25 


f ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS by Achille Viallate 


As the title would imply this volume covers the economic changes of the nineteenth century and their 
effect upon the commercial policy of the great Powers; the entrance of the United States into world com- 
merce; tariff reform in England and the export movement of capital; the growth of international unions and , 
trade understandings; the economic solidarity during the war and the situation of the economic world after 
the war. $2.00 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


| | THE MACMILLAN COMPANY i 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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or it has failed in its main purpose. At the outset it may 


as well be said that Genevieve Taggard’s For Eager Lov- 


ers lifts her at once into the first flight of living American 
poets. 

She appears to be about the only gifted experimenter 
with rhythm aside from the makers of free verse. Her 
problem is the indication of emotion through novel and 
characteristic music. She can write in the clanging sonor- 
ous strain with any one going, but she skips beats, turns 
unexpectedly, tricks the reader into new steps before he is 
aware they are coming. Her lines must be read slowly 
as they would be spoken, for her pauses have the emphasis 
and her words the solidity of passionate speech. Take the 
first paragraph of Ice Age: 


Noiselessly the planets will blow by, 

Like smoke, like breath, like driven snow; 
Frost-bitten suns on on, on on will blow; 

Over earth’s curve, the moons, like birds, will fly, 
Making no noise and only vague shadow. 


Here there is no law save that imposed by the coordination 
of a sharp eye for things seen, a sharp ear for things heard. 
It is a natural and spontaneous yet intricate lyricism. 

That Miss Taggard can sing easily and perfectly in 
more regular metre there is plenty of evidence. The two 
first lines of The Futile are in an idiom of her own, the 
stanza that comes after is almost pure balladry: 


The stone falls, the bird flies, the arrow goes home, 
But we have no motion, we scatter like foam. 


O, give me a song to sing for your sorrow, 

A song that will lift, like a wave from the reef, 
You and myself, that will fling like an arrow 
My poor scattered words to the target of grief: 
I want to forget, to remember no morrow, 

To go with the petrel, to go with the leaf... . 


As is true of any book of good verse one would like to 
quote it all, or nearly all, especially the magical Epith- 
alamium, With Child, Very Young Love and the Un- 
acknowledged Dedication. Since there is no space for 
them here and those who want them will find them, I pick 
out instead these three lines, exquisitely wrought, from 
the epitaph of a spider, To a Magnificent Spinner, Mur- 
dered: 


You stitched the air with level darts, the sun 
Slid on your silvers. Now they slant oblique 
Like strokes of rain... . 


It would be difficult to better such workmanship. 
Maxwetit ANDERSON. 


Books of the Month 


The Captain’s Doll 
by D. H. Lawrence. 


Fiery Particles 
by C. E. Montague. 


Lady into Fox 
by David Garnett. 


The Fascinating Stranger 
by Booth Tarkington. 


(Seltzer; $2.00) 
(Doubleday; $1.75) 
(Knopf; $1.50) 


(Doubleday ; $2.00) 
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Things Far and Near 
by Arthur Machen. 


These United States, A Symposium 
edited by Ernest Gruening. 
(Boni & Liveright; $3.00) 


The Federalist: A Compilation 


(Knopf ; $2.00) 


(Putnam ; $3.50) 


Woman Suffrage and Politics 
by Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler. 


The Social Revolution in Mexico 
by Edward Alsworth Ross. 


A Man from Maine 
by Edward Bok. 


& 
The World Crisis 
by Winston Churchill. 


Whither France? Whither Europe? 
by Joseph Caillaux. 


(Scribner ; $3.00) 
(Century; $1.75) 
(Scribner; $3.00) 
(Scribner ; $6.50) 


(Knopf ; $2.50) 


Conflict and Dream 
by W. H. R. Rivers. 


The Hills Give Promise 
by Robert Hillyer. 


The Life of Louise Imogen Guiney 
by E. M. Tenison. 


Christianity and Progress 

by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Political Christianity 

by 4. Maude Royden. 


(Harcourt ; $3.75) 
(Brimmer; $2.00) 
(Macmillan; $5.00) 
(Revell ; $1.50) 


(Putnam; $1.25) 





we 


Contributors 


Grorce W. AnpeRSON, judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Boston, since 1918, was United 
States district attorney in Massachusetts 1914-17. 
During the war he was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and was influential in for- 
mulating the legis!ation under which the government 
took over the operation of the railroads. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL, for many years professor in modern 
history at the University of Chicago, has recently 
spent several months in the Southern Tyrol. His 
most recently published book is The History of the 
Balkan Peninsula. 


Watrter LippMann, formerly an editor of the New Re- 
public, is now on the editorial staff of the New 
York World. He is the author of A Preface to 
Politics, Liberty and the News, Public Opinion, etc. 


Ropert Frost, for the last two years poet in residence at 
the University in Michigan, has published a number 
of volumes of poetry, A Boy’s Will, North cf Boston, 
A Mountain Interval. His Selected Poems has re- 
cently been issued by Henry Holt and Company. 


ArTuur Runt spent last summer in Russia with the 
American Relief Administration. 


ArTHUR GLEASON, editor and journalist, is a frequent 
contributor to the magazines and the author of sev- 
eral books on industrial subjects, What the Workers 
Want, Workers’ Education, etc. 


Lewis Mumrorp is the author of The Story of Utopias, 
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recently published by Boni & Liveright. 


MAXWELL ANDERSON is an editor of the Measure, a maga- 
zine of poetry. He is also connected with the New 
York World. 
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Heal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, Sea 
Gardens, etc. 





Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, 
Transatlantic Liners 


s.S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S.S. “Fort St. George” 


DAY i Ses 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 
4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 

Leaving New York 
July 7- “a8 and Aug. 4-18 
Via Palatial Twin-Scre 
S.S. “Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda 
Tours or Canadian Cruises write 





34 Whitehall St. , N.Y., of Any Loca! Tourist Agt. 


























THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 


Friday Eve., May 4—Everett Dean Martin: 
“The Unimprovable and the Improvable 
Social Life. 








Hamilton Grange Camps 


Where chlidren learn to live by living. 
In the woeds of New Jersey, em the eld 
Rancocas at New Lisbon. 
One bour from 
Twe heurs from New York. 
SRS. BR. 0. VAN ARSDALE 


Hamilten Grange School 
513 West 42nd Street New Yerk Olty 


A 








TUTOR. A young man wishes summer 
work as a teacher or tutor in high school 
and college subjects. Address Box 214, 
The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, 
New York City. 








TUTOR. Private school master, a young 
Harvard gradvate, desires a summer posi- 
tion as tutor in elementary or college pre- 
paratory subjects. Willing to travel. Ad- 
dress Box 215, The New Republic, 421 
West 2Ist Street, New York City. 








Lenicn University STupENT WITH ExcEL- 
Lent Recommenpations Desires Position 
wits Private FaMILy For THE SUMMER 
Montas as Tutor anp ComPanton. Ap- 
press Rosert Drereick, care of Tue New 
Repvustic. 








COLLEGE WOMAN with nine years’ edi- 
torial experience, last two years as sole 
editor of monthly manazine, desires editorial 
or research position beginning summer or 
early fall. Address Box 216, The New Re 
public, 421 West 21st Street, New York. 








WANTED within a day of New York a 
SMALL HOUSE on a lake for the month 
of August. Address Box 211, New Repu- 
blic, 421 W. 21st St., New York City. 








TO RENT, COS COB, CONN. 


5 rooms, partly furnished. Housekeeping, $300; 
2 rooms and kitchenette, $250—season.—55 min- 
ates from Grand Central, 5 minutes from sta- 

Sound.—<Special arrange- 
ments if children 3 te f years. Apply WALTER 
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oom 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 


Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn Si. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland 1040 ProspectAve. 


Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot. 


Kansas City, Mo., GOL — 


way Exc -hange Bld 


Fg lps 





A Cruise of Golden Experiences 


A kaleidoscopic succession of Romantic ports—strange 
peoples—gay cities—brilliant bazaars—shrines, temples, 
palaces rich in mystery and treasure . . . What 
adventures—what vivid memories of eighteen countries 
—to be cherished for a lifetime! 

YOU can make the Grand Tour on the palatial 
Empress of Canada (21,500 tons gross—26,s00 tons 
displacement) scheduled to sail from New York, 
January 30, 1924. Everything will be Canadian Pacific 
standard— 


the ultimate in travel comfort 


Fare $1600 and up. Limit s00 guests. Shore excursions 
at many ports of call. Privilege of overland tours 
through India, China and Japan. Canadian Pacific 
representatives look after all arrangements for you 


For full information, rates and reservations, apply to 
the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. 





Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St Seattle, 608 Second Ave 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S St. Louis, 420 Locust St 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave 


New York,Madison Ave.at 44th St Toronto, 1 King St., / 


Philadelphia, Locust & iSth St. Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sisth Ave. 434 Hastings St. W 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St Washington, D. C., 1419 


San Francisco, 675 Market St. New York Ave 
Vinnipeg, Portage & Main 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 


Vil 











EDITORIAL SECRETARY or executive. 
A.B.; European 
graduate work; experienced editor, research 
museum and library 
training; now secretary to prominent pub- 
licist and bibliophile whose decision to 
travel abroad permits him 
her for another position. 


Young woman, Radcliffe 


worker, translator; 


212, The New Republic. 





to recommend 
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ALASKA, our last frontier 


rough 

it, with a little help, have a real vacation with 
us in this wenderland, now for the frst time 
easily reached. Magnificent scenery, comfortable 
camps, hunting, fishing, prospecting, exploring 
Guests limited te twenty. The Taku River Com- 


pany, Juneau, Alaske 





If yeu can 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANTI 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and New) 


@m every conceivable subject 


Catalogues free. Mention requirements, Cerm- 


missions executed 


a Aaooxs./! £ 
AUT, WU (LANGUAGES 
SA \\ VZZ 






in steck. On ap- 





NELLES, 8@ East 11 St., N. Y. City, or at Cos 
urdays and Sundays. 








FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng 
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If you wish to expand your field of THE BURDEN OF 
. b . . ial l 
aaah eadeadatarenteae 2 UNEMPLOYMENT 


School Announcement. The total éxpense 


of attending the summer session need A price 34 aes 
not exceed $150, including tuition and 
living expense in New York, and ex- cen | 
clusive of travel. The session OF s0n)-s00 
starts June 14th and 
ends July 25th : 
y 
PHILIP KLEIN 








¥ | 


Price $2.00 net 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 




















The New York School of Social Work | 
130 EAST 22d STREET 
103 East sy or Sereet | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Magazine of Art @ Culture. 
Published Bi-monthly 
by the Orient Society 


Edited by Hart G. Gov. S 


O R I E N er Whatever book you want 


has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 




















* * * 
New books, direct from the press; fine books iz 
The latest necessity of finding rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
a meeting place for East and in single copies. 
West finds its expression in Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to mage- 
zines and periodicals. 
ORIENT —a magazine Broadway at Ninth Street, New York, 
for better cultural under- 
standing between East and 
West. 
The East still remains unex- 
plored fa te field @6 ont, THE STONE SCHOOL 
literature, philosophy and . H 
culture. ORIENT 4 ME wn On Storm King Mountain 
these treasures in a com- 50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
parative study. Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
ividuali f Each Boy is Appreciated and Developed. 
You qill find ORIENT a The ivical Upbuilding and Lncreased Mental Efficiency. 
magazine of permanent value Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen colleges. 
ee eee eee mK Re ee er een me ere Three small schools with a competent teacher for every 
ORIENT, 132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. eight boys. : 
Please send me ORIENT for one year for which I enclose Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 


Separate lower school for boys 9 to 12. 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 


Atvaw C. Dverr, Headmaster, Cornwatt-on-tae-Hupsow, 
MEE. catabinanedeeses ces scctgecsossdascoeeutes ‘A ag 


(Enclose 35 cents for a sample copy) 


$2.00. 
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A Select Company 


Of all the thousands of books published in America during the last few 
years, only a few can measure up to the standards demanded by those whose 
time and money are not unlimited. Of the books listed below, some are 
new, and some not so new. But all will well repay even the busiest reader's 
expenditure of time—and the least affluent reader’s expenditure of money. 
With The New Republic they can be had at truly bargain prices. 


: by H. G. Wells (New 

1 A Short History of the World, moubic’ Baie{osy. 
The fruit of two years’ 

labor of revising, correcting, and compressing the substance of the Outline. Printed 

from Macmillan’s plates, bound in Holliston scarlet. With a year of The New 


SEN SI hin cddecebecce<ccvéubih ods beddenagwedecgticscnresdecgcesse 

4 by Stark Young (Scribner's, 

2 The Flower In Drama, $1.50). Already Stark Young 

has become a power in the 

lives of the more intelligent players and playgoers. His is the kind of criticism 

we must have if our American theatre is to become something more than Broad- 

way successes. With a year of The New Republic, both for................0000: 

by Katherine Mansfield (Knopf, $2.00). In a 

3 The Garden Part l, few brief years Katherine Mansfield’s art made 
> 

an unforgettable impression on English liter- 


ature. She created a different kind of short story. With a year of The New 
ee ins oe. os 4h ME Se bEt E60 Sasanwaeenvesscetness 


x Ps with Respect to Culture and Original Nature, by William 

4 Social Change, Fielding Ogburn (Huebsch, $2.00). A book for all citi- 
zens interested in the formulation of a social philosophy, 

ee EE OE Ree NS, COUN GR sacks ona cccccccwecccctcccdsesscscsecs 


5 B bb by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00). Mr. Babbitt is now as much a 
a itt, figure as Main Street is a place. With a year of The New Republic, 


EE ea snks dgs6es 00sec cdaddeedbana’ cules 006660096004600 sen eebense 
P by Elie Faure; Volume 1, “Ancient Art” (Harper, $6). $ 50 
6 His tory of Art, “An outstanding achievement in interpretation.” With 8 
a year of The New Republic, both for.............+.+- 
= Hendrik Van Loon’s history now in its 65th 50 
7 Story of Mankind, thousand (Boni, $5.00). With a year of The +6 
New Republic, both for...........secseeseecece 


: . : by James Harvey Robinson (Harper, $2.75). 
8 Mind In the Making, Has been read by more Americans than any 
similar book. With a year of The New 


ele airs cn cGors ccd ddeeraee daectcessne¥bdeneansunsendecen 
by James Branch Cabell (McBride, $2.50). Hugh Walpole says: “If 00 
Y Jurgen, Americans are looking for a novel to show to Europe here it is.” With 56 
ee Ge eee eee Meee, BI Bille coc oce ce cccccccccvcosecsccusess 
: ae by Walter Lippmann (Harcourt, $2.75). Dissects cur- 5 
10 Public Opinion, rent conceptions of democracy. With a year of The $6 
Peer TRG Dee GED occ cccccncwewcbedoccssovencs 


11 P: - by Thomas Craven (Harcourt, $2.00). “Paint has all the conciseness and 
aint, pith and intelligence of Mr. Craven’s reviews,” says Lewis Mumford. 
With a year of The New Republic, both for...............0ecceeeeeeeee 

. . by Lytton Strachey. A popular edition of this master- 

12 Queen Victoria, piece of hiessnaie Sasa $2.50). With a year of 
Cw The New Republia, both for.....ccccccccccccccccoces 

° ° * ee . by Sidney and 

13 The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, #3 <ric. 
Webb (Har- 

court, $1.75). Sidney Webb is a leading official in the British Labor Party and 

his case against the capitalist system is to be argued out in the House of Commons, 

With a year of The New Republic, both for.............. 6c. c ccc ce eee eeeees 

by Dean Inge. The second series of the philo- 


14 Outspoken Essays, sophy of concentration (Longmans Green, $2). 


With a year of The New Republic, both for.. 


the author, $2.00). Cloth edition. With a year of 


by Upton Sinclair. An arraignment of our Ameri- 
15 The Goose Step, can colleges for their illiberalism. (Published by $520 


ee ED NN, ooo’ cacccdeuseacecetoes des beboeaee veceeeuteaséue 


Tur New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


BG ccccus decane cove ee ee Bene ees Fer B FOOT Sls ewsewewe cwrccctrdsccewsewesccvcoscoceseces . (name of book). 
SS SI af Sa a le M e a a i cuemeenll 
On  ceeccecases EE es os OO ne ee ae $-2-23 




















EKATERINA KALININ CANNOT COME TO THE UNITED 
STATES TO APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 
TO SAVE THE RUSSIAN CHILDREN 
FROM DEATH 


BUT HERE IS HER MESSAGE: 











THE KREMLIN, 
MOSCOW, RUSSIA. 


From one end of Russia to the other there are today millions of 
human beings who thank America for the gift of life that has come 
to them from the great American people. We who live close to the 
soil are simple people, who understand kindness among neighbors, and 
it is that kindness that the people of America have shown us. We shall 
not forget. The gift of fool to the starving from a nation so great and 
so rich was perhaps little; but the gift of quick sympathy and prompt 
help was priceless. 


A famine so great as that threugh which we have just passed is not 
liquidated in a day. The consequences will be with us for many months 
yet. Millions have died and left behind them their little homeless chil- 
dren, ill-clad, undernourished, stricken with terror at all they have seen 
and suffered, handicapped in advance for the long struggle that is before 
them. They are the future of Russia. In a way they hold the future 
of the whole world in their little hands. 


May we not hope that the generous American people will not turn 
from them, but like older brothers and sisters will stretch out a hand 
to help them along their hard road? 


Th ana or ran Utearurbin 
p< dens 











On the assurance given by the State Department that Kalinina would be permitted to enter 
America on her errand of mercy, the AMERICAN-NANSEN COMMITTEE FOR 
RELIEF OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN contracted for the management of her tour, in- 
curred expenses for publicity, advertising and printing, out of its funds. 


IT HAS COST THE LIVES OF 700 CHILDREN 


to make these preparations without return! 


WILL YOU HELP US TO MAKE UP THIS SUM? 


There are 5,000,000 children in desperate need in Russia 
$5.00 will keep a child until next harvest 


Send your check TODAY to 


AMERICAN-NANSEN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 
CHILDREN 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Distribution under the 
personal supervision In cooperation with 
of Dr. Nansen’s representatives. the League of Nations. 






































